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Life Earnings in Selected Occupations 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


W: HAD JUST been visiting a ninth 
grade class in occupations. A boy had 
asked the teacher how much money an 
engineer earns. The teacher suggested 
that that would be a good topic to in- 


in a group of professional men and the 
question came up regarding the average 
earnings in the various professions. A 
lawyer complained of the low income in 
law. An architect stated that it was com- 


vestigate. The members 
of the class looked in 
all the usual books on 
occupations and found 
many different estimates 
based upon small num- 
bers. Nowhere could 
they find a careful esti- 
mate of the probable 
life earnings in this im- 
portant field. 

A short time after 
this we heard two high 
school seniors discuss- 
ing whether the aver- 
age earnings of a 
plumber were more or 
less than the average 
earnings in medicine. 
One of the boys said he 


= “How much will I earn in 
this occupation?” is a question 
brought by young people to 
counselors with as great fre- 
quency as perbaps any other one 
query. After eight years’ careful 
study of life earnings in a se- 
lected group of occupations, the 
author and his associates present 
estimates based upon a composite 
of every available study in six- 
teen professions or job classifica- 
tions. Because of the breadth of 
the field of study, corrective esti- 
mates are provided, and it is 
pointed out that inadequacies of 
results may be overcome through 
re-study at regular intervals. 


mon knowledge that 
an architect made less 
money than anyone else. 
A doctor insisted that 
medicine was the most 
poorly paid of all pro- 
fessions. 

To get definite an- 
swers to such all-impor- 
tant questions a study 
dealing with life earn- 
ings in various occupa- 
tions was started by the 
writer. This study has 
been carried on during 
the past eight years and 
finally has reached the 
stage where the first 
volume will soon be 
published. Some gen- 


had read in a medical journal a statement 
by a doctor, that plumbers made more than 
doctors. The other boy said he had seen 
the statement in a plumbing journal that 
a doctor made many times as much as a 
plumber. 

It was not long after this that I was 


eral results of this investigation are given 
in the table on page 222. This table shows 
quite clearly that during the period 1920- 
36 the average income in medicine was the 
highest earned income in any of the groups 
studied. This was followed by the profes- 
sions of law, engineering, and dentistry. 
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222 OCCUPATIONS 


INCOME IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1920-1936 


Present Value of 
Average Earnings for 
a Working Lifetime 


Estimates in 
Percentage of 


Average Earnings in Which True 
in Dollars per Figure Probably 


the Limits W ith. 


Occupation —in Dollars Year Lies 
I II III IV Vv VI 
1920-36 1920-29 1920-36 1920-29 (1920-36) 

Medicine ..........-- 108,000 117,000 4,850 5,250 +2 
DS 105,000 117,000 4,730 5,250 +35 
Dentistry ees auiio’ 95,400 108,000 4,170 4,725 +25 
Engineering ........ 95,300 108,000 4,410 5,000 +20 
Architecture ......+:+:. 82,500 108,000 3,820 5,000 +40 
College Teaching ..... 69,300 74,000 3,050 3,260 +10 
Social Work ......... 51,000 51,000 1,650 1,650 +15 
Journalism .......... 41,500 44,000 2,120 2,250 +45 
Ministry ............ 41,000 46,000 1,980 2,220 +15 
Library Work........ 35,000 39,000 2,020 2,250 +25 
Public School Teaching 29,700 30,000 1,350 1,360 +05 
Skilled Trades ....... 28,600 34,000 1,430 1,700 +15 
Nursing ee ee ee 23,300 28,000 1,310 1,570 +10 
Unskilled Labor ...... 15,200 18,000 795 945 +20 
Farming ee ere 12,500 14,000 580 650 15 
Pact Lanes ...ccccss 10,400 12,000 485 560 +15 


The lowest-paid group was farm labor. 
Unskilled labor of other types also showed 
a very low average income. It is of more 
than passing importance that the average 
income in farm labor is just one-tenth 
the average income in the field of medi- 
cine. This, of course, does not give any 
indication of the range at the extremes. 
Occasional incomes of more than $100,- 
000 are reported in several of the profes- 
sions. And, of course, hundreds of thou- 
sands of farm laborers make less than the 
average of $485 per year. 

Perhaps the simplest single figure to 
give in any effort to indicate average life 
earnings would be the average earnings in 
dollars per year. Such figures are given 
in columns IV and V of the table. The 
figures given in column IV are based pri- 
marily upon the period 1920-36 inclusive. 
Several years ago calculations were made 
based primarily upon the period 1920-29. 


These figures are included for purposes 
of comparison. A comparison of the fig- 
ures in column IV with those of column 
V will show some interesting results. 
Architecture, for instance, dropped from 
$5,000 for the period 1920-29 to $3,820 
for the entire period 1920-36. This 
means, of course, a very drastic drop in 
architectural activities during the depres- 
sion. On the other hand, medicine and 
college teaching showed a relatively minor 
decline; and social work showed no de- 
cline at all. In the other tables in the 
book are given the estimates of the an- 
nual income year by year right through 
each year of the depression. 

The estimates given in the table are 
based essentially upon a composite of 
every study that has been made covering 
incomes in these occupational fields. The 
primary sources were special studies by 
professional groups or by research agen- 
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LIFE EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 


cies, income tax reports, studies of college 
classes, and a long series of special in- 
vestigations. A total of more than 4,400 
different investigations have been com- 
bined to get the figures reported. 


RELATIVE ACCURACY 


The corrective estimates in column VI, 
however, are necessary to give some indi- 
cation of the relative accuracy of the dif- 
feren: figures. For instance, in the case of 
public school teaching, a figure of +5 per 
cent is given as being the limits within 
which the true figure probably lies. This 
means that for all practical purposes an 
average based on an absolutely accurate 
report of the salary of every school teacher 
in the United States would change only 
sligh ly from the $1,350 reported. We 
know that this low differential is reliable 
because we have reasonably accurate fig- 
ures for practically all the nation’s 
teachers. 

The situation is quite different in the 
field of journalism or law, however. In 
journalism the probable error of the esti- 
mate is given as 45 per cent. (An accurate 
report on the average earnings of all 
people in journalism might fall 45 per 
cent below $2,120 or it might be as much 
as 45 per cent above.) One may ask: “If 
the estimate is so inaccurate why give it 
at all?” Our only answer is that this esti- 
mate is based upon all the studies that 
could be located, and since young people 
will continue to consider the field of 
journalism they have a right to the best 
information available, even though it is 
rather inadequate. 

Another important reason for includ- 
ing column VI is to ascertain if, in la er 
years when the study is repeated, it will be 
possible to reduce the size of the esti- 
mated error. 


SPREAD OF INCOME 


It is often said of many of the profes- 
sions that earnings may reach a fair level 
in later life but that the income in the 
early years of practice is very low. This is 
an exceedingly important point to investi- 
gate. To take an extreme case, if in two 
occupations where the to.al income in a 
working life is the same, one occupation 
derives an income spread evenly over the 
entire working life, while the income of 
the other occupation is concentrated in the 
last years, the significance of the two in- 
comes would differ in many ways. There 
are two me.hods of presenting such varia- 
tions. One way is to present a table of 
the actual earnings year by year through- 
out an entire life period. Such a table is 
included in the completed study. 

Another and a somewhat easier plan of 
reporting a figure giving much the same 
information is shown in columns II and III 
of the table. These figures give the pres- 
ent value of the average earnings during a 
working life in the various occupations. 
In the field of medicine, for instance, if 
most of the income was earned very late 
in life the present value, as of the time 
of beginning work, would be very low. 
If, on the other hand, workers in the 
skilled trades received relatively high in- 
comes in early life and lower incomes 
later, the present value at the beginning 
of their total working period would be 
relatively high. It is rather interesting to 
notice that by and large the occupations 
that have the high average incomes also 
have the high present values. There is 
some shifting about, as would naturally 
be expected, because occupations do vary 
as to the period when the highest income 
is reached. 

Some occupations start at a relatively 
low income and move forward slowly for 
extremely long periods. Others, such as 
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unskilled labor, start essentially as high 
as they will ever be. The concept of pres- 
ent value of future sums may not be usual 
for boys and girls, but it is important that 
they get acquainted with it. No one would 
want to over-emphasize the economic mo- 
tive in choosing an occupation. But it is 
one factor and it should be used intelli- 
gently. Boys and girls not only should be 
given the average incomes in the varicus 
occupations and the spread of those in- 
comes, but they should also be given some 
indication of the present value of the total 
life earnings. After a boy or girl becomes 
accustomed to the concept, it will show 
in a short time a great deal as to the rela- 
tive distribution of earnings as between 
two different fields. 

In the completed study is a chapter de- 
voted to a discussion of the incomes dur- 
ing a working life in the various occupa- 
tions included in the table accompanying 
this brief report. The finished report also 
includes a summary of all the more im- 


portant studies that have been used in 
making the calculations. 

Summary tables are included in the 
complete report showing the income each 
year during a working life in each occu- 
pation. Estimates are made of the range 
of incomes in the different occupations. 
A detailed study is reported of the effect 
of the depression upon the earnings in 
each of these fields. 

Vocational counselors have long needed 
a comprehensive report summarizing the 
material available on life earnings in the 
various occupations. This material is now 
available though inadequate in many re- 
gards. However, if counselors are sufii- 
ciently insistent it should be possible to 
prepare such a summary every five or ten 
years. Each summation should become in- 
creasingly accurate and should make it 
possible to give boys and girls specific 
and increasingly accurate information re- 
garding life earnings whenever the ques- 
tion arises. 
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Guidance— Training —Placement 
Continuing NOC Occupational Education Tour Results 


Every superintendent of schools 
who participated in the Occupational 
Education Tour sponsored last spring by 
the National Occupational Conference 
has now reported definite follow-up ac- 
tion resulting in enlarged or improved 
programs of occupational adjustment for 
the schools of his respective city. Invari- 
ably the changes or additions made are 
directed toward ultimate achievement of 
the three-point occupational adjustment 
objective recommended by the superin- 
tendents at the conclusion of the Tour— 
Occupational Guidance, Occupational! 


Training, and Placement with follow-up 


on the job, for youth and adults of the 
community. 

There is increasing evidence that the 
necessity for attention to adequate occu- 
pational adjustment programs is receiving 
serious consideration in scores of cities 
and towns throughout the country, and in 
county- and state-wide movements also. 

In the article that follows on page 227, 
“Moving Forward in Occupational Ad- 
justment,”” Homer W. Anderson, Super- 
intendent of Omaha Schools, tells a story 
that is typical of inspired advancements 
that are being made and will continue to 
be made in American schools. 

In the next issue of OCCUPATIONS 
Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of Min- 
neapolis Schools, will tell of the splendid 
occupational adjustment program in effect 
there, including homeroom counseling, 
use of cumulative records, meeting de- 
mands of trade-groups through occu- 


pational training, and placement activi- 
ties that include counselor conferences 
with June graduates. 

Additional preliminary reports of ac- 
tivities in local school districts inspired 
by the NOC Tour were received during 
the past month. Worth McClure, Super- 
intendent of Seattle Schools, writes that 
they are organizing a Junior Placement 
Service with the cooperation of the Wash- 
ington State Department of Social Se- 
curity and other public agencies under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Administered by the 
Board of Education, this service will be 
similar to that in effect in Providence, 
Rhode Island. The Seattle placement 
set-up will function also for the county 
in which the city is located. All persons 
over twenty-one years of age will be 
served by the State Department of Social 
Security and all juniors by the Junior 
Placement Service. 


OAKLAND’s NEw DEPARTMENT 


The guidance-training-placement move- 
ment is held to be so important in Oak- 
land, California, that an “Occupational 
Adjustment Department” and a “Youth 
Adjustment Council” are being organ- 
ized. The following report comes from 
E. W. Jacobsen, Superintendent of Oak- 
land Public Schools: 

Oakland's plan for an occupational guid- 
ance program centers around the organization 
of a mew department, to be known as the 
Occupational Adjustment Department of the 


Oakland Public Schools. 
The department is to be divided into five 
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sections, as follows: a section for training for 
commercial positions, to be centered at Mer- 
ritt Business School; a section for training 
for the skilled and semi-skilled trades, to be 
centered at Central Trade School; a section 
for youth study; a section for the placement 
of youth in gainful employment; and a sec- 
tion for directing appropriate educational 
experiences for the part-time student, the 
continuation student, and the post-graduate. 

Heading the department will be a director, 
who will coordinate the activities of the vari- 
ous sections, supervise such studies as may 
be carried on to improve the efficiency of the 
department, and recommend to the assistant 
superintendent in charge of adult education 
new activities to be engaged in or activities 
to be dropped. 

A policy forming body for the occupa- 
tional program, to be presided over by the 
Superintendent of Schools, will be known as 
the Youth Adjustment Council. Members 
will include the director of the department, 
section heads, assistant superintendents, the 
director of elementary instruction, and the 
director of secondary instruction. 


TRENTON AND BIRMINGHAM 

Paul Loser, Superintendent of Schools 
in Trenton, New Jersey, reports the Board 
of Education is definitely planning a guid- 
ance program “modeled strongly after 
the Providence set-up.” For the first time 
in their history the Trenton schools are 
to have teacher-counselors. Superintend- 
ent Loser has drawn upon his tour ex- 
periences in planning part-time retail 
sales instruction courses similar to those 
offered at the Girls’ Vocational High 
School in Minneapolis. Working toward 
a more definite plan of occupational ad- 
justment, contacts have been established 
with employers, organized labor, and the 
State Director of Vocational Education. 

An encouraging report comes from 
Charles B. Glenn, Superintendent of Bir- 
mingham Public Schools: 

Through the cooperation of the State De- 
ee yee of Education, the Birmingham 


of Education is extending its voca- 
tional program into the manufacturing and 


merchandising industries. The local indus. 
trial plants of the city have long recognized 
their need of further work along lines of 
apprenticeship training but have been unable 
to develop that work until now. 

Beginning this school year a member of 
the vocational teaching corps was placed 
with one of our largest industrial concerns 
as an apprentice coordinator. His duties are 
to organize the technical related information 
necessary to the work of the apprentice and 
to give instruction a definite number of hours 
each week. The coordinator also checks the 
amount of time each boy spends upon the 
division of his job. The apprentice program 
extends through four years of work and the 
results will be to the advantage of both the 
apprentice and the plant. This plan of serv- 
ice is being adhered re three large industrial 
concerns in Birmingham at present and will 
in all probability be extended to one or two 
more within a few months. 


This completes our presentation of 
brief progress reports from members of 
the NOC Tour, started in the October 
issue of OCCUPATIONS. The superintend- 
ents will “carry on” through their own 
series of detailed reports appearing in 
forthcoming issues of the magazine. Al- 
ready the accomplishments indicate de- 
termined action in handling occupational 
adjustment problems. Readers may antici- 
pate additional and helpful information 
after the thirteen members of the Tour 
meet again in the spring to draft a final 
report, seasoned with a year's opportu- 
nity to apply the new knowledge acquired 
on the trip to eight cities. Attention of 
readers also is called to three panel dis- 
cussions in which a number of the super- 
intendents will participate during annual 
conventions this winter of the American 
Vocational Association, the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, and the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Epwin A. LEE 
Director, 
National Occupational Conference 
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Moving Forward in Occupational Adjustment 


HOMER W. ANDERSON 













Best TOUR for School Superintend- 
ents, sponsored by the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, has been the means of 
stimulating a good deal of thought in the 
planning of a program of occupational 


products. Its manufacturing industries are 
mainly in the field of processing foods 
such as meat, dairy, and grain products, 
Secondarily, Omaha is a railroad center. 
Omaha therefore is not a highly indus- 


adjustment consisting 
of guidance, training, 
and placement for the 
Omaha Public Schools. 
In addition to the origi- 
nal tour participated in 
by the writer last May, 
three members of the 
staff, W. C. Cumming, 
Director of Vocational 
Education, D. E. Porter, 
Principal of Technical 
High School, and John 
F. Showalter, one of the 


© The third of Odccupation’s 
series covering outcomes of 
NOC’s Occupational Education 
Tour presents the story of new 
achievements and future plans 
for occupational adjustment in 
Omaha, Nebraska, told by that 
city’s Superintendent of Schools. 
Many other cities, facing condi- 
tions similar to those described 
by Dr. Anderson, may benefit 
greatly through knowing about 
Omaha's experiences. 


trialized city and conse- 
quently does not offer 
many of the occupa- 
tional opportunities pre- 
sented in eastern manu- 
facturing centers. The 
occupational adjustment 
program therefore must 
be fairly well adapted 
to the life and industry 
of a large agricultural 
center. 

The membership of 
day schools in Omaha 





counselors of the same 
school, in September visited schools of 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Madison, and 
Minneapolis. The purpose of the supple- 
mentary trip was to give these men— 
who will be directly concerned in placing 
into operation the major portion of our 
occupational adjustment program—a first- 
hand overview of the excellent programs 
conducted in the cities visited. Judging 
from the reactions and the renewed vigor 
and interest with which these men are 
attacking the problem, the trip was very 
much worth while. This in reality is a 
first step toward laying the final plans. 
Omaha is a typical mid-western city 
in an agricultural area relying largely on 
the distribution of farm machinery and 
on its market for grain, meat, and dairy 





during 1936-37 was ap- 
proximately 40,000, of which about 12,- 
000 were enrolled in the high schools. 
Omaha is operating its public schools on 
the 8-4 plan, the elementary schools in- 
cluding the 7th and 8th grades, and the 
high schools embracing grades 9 to 12 
inclusive. The problem of occupational 
guidance, which should properly be 
started in the 7th grade, must be solved 
in a somewhat different manner than in 
a school system which has the junior high 
school organization. 

Two of Omaha's five high schools are 
fairly well equipped both for home- 
making and the industrial arts, while the 
other three limit their vocational instruc- 
tion almost wholly to the commercial sub- 
jects. As a result of these restricted op- 
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portunities for vocational training, these 
courses have been swamped, indicating a 
strong-felt need on the part of parents 
and students for training which leads to 
gainful work immediately upon gradua- 
tion from high school. 

The Omaha Technical High School en- 
rolls about 3,400 students and was built 
in 1924 with the thought that it would 
serve all those in the city of Omaha who 
were interested in the type of training to 
be found in the industrial and commer- 
cial fields for boys, and homemaking and 
commercial work for girls. In 1929 an 
addition was built to South High School, 
which is located in the packing house 
district of the city. This was equipped 
with a good supply of shops for printing, 
woodworking, auto mechanics, machine 
work, and mechanical drawing. At its 
inception Technical High School seemed 
to fulfill the expectations of those who 
planned it, but when high schools were 
built in the newer sections of the city 
and were more conveniently located for 
the students, they attracted enrollment 
away from Technical High School. The 
coming of the depression and the inabil- 
ity of the parents to provide carfare, 
caused still more students to withdraw, 
with the result that this school now serves 
a much more compact area in the center 
of the city where it is located. 

In organizing the program of Techni- 
cal High School, the shop courses, al- 
though having a vocational emphasis, 
were more on the order of an industrial 
arts pattern than vocational in character. 
Consequently the work in this school— 
and the same is true of South High 
School—does not conform with the stand- 
ards of the federal acts for vocational 
training. As a matter of fact, the only 
course in Technical High School which 
prior to this year received aid from Smith- 
Hughes funds was a cooperative course 


in salesmanship which has been in Opera- 
tion for several years. 


VOCATIONAL CLASSES ORGANIZED 


This fall a number of courses have 
been placed on the vocational basis as 
the first step in actual reorganization of 
the occupational education program. 
Technical High School has an excellent 
printing department and the 11th and 
12th years have now been reorganized on 
a vocational education basis. Federal and 
state funds will be available for the pay- 
ment of part-time salaries of three in- 
structors. Work in the automobile divi- 
sion also has been reorganized, one 
teacher being placed on a full time voca- 
tional education program in this field. In 
homemaking the same has been done. 
Work is now in progress in reorganizing 
instruction in electricity with the same 
end in view. As soon as possible train- 
ing for the building trades will be pro- 
vided to meet vocational training stand- 
ards more effectively. 

For the remainder of the year commit- 
tees of teachers and laymen will be at 
work to study the occupational needs of 
Omaha, and on the basis of these findings 
further steps will be taken to readjust the 
occupational program both in Technical 
High School and South High School to 
meet these demands. 

The program in part-time cooperative 
retail sales has been in operation at Tech- 
nical High School for the past fourteen 
years. Approximately one hundred stu- 
dents are now enrolied in this course 
which is given in the last two years of 
high school. The first two years are spent 
in general high school education along 
with some basic commercial training. 
During the last two years, the students 
spend each afternoon and all day Satur- 
day in the cooperating store at a small 
wage. The major part of morning classes 
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consists of courses related to their work 
experience, such as textiles, merchandis- 
ing, advertising, and the like. 

The retail merchants of Omaha have a 
high regard for the efficiency of the course 
and there is no difficulty in placing gradu- 
ates. Success is due largely to the fact 
that Mrs. Rae Williams, who has charge 
of the work, has been able to impress 
upon the cooperating employers that they 
have a training responsibility to the boys 
and girls placed with them, rather than 
the mere opportunity to obtain cheap 
labor. This plan was worked out in co- 
operation with the local Association of 
Retailers. 


VOCATIONAL WoORK FOR ADULTS 


Vocational work for adults in Omaha 
has been carried on for a number of years. 
The philosophy upon which the program 
is based is that instruction must directly 
function in the occupational life of the 
adults enrolled. For this reason it is 
highly decentralized, many classes being 
held in the shops where the enrollees are 
employed. The program is flexible in its 
offerings, and a particular course is sel- 
dom carried on for more than two years 
in succession. Courses generally are or- 
ganized for small, select groups in the 
particular trades. 

During the past year there were eighty- 
eight classes, in forty-two subjects, given 
in seventeen centers. It is felt that this 
flexible and ever-changing program fits 
the needs of Omaha better than a highly 
centralized and rigid program, since 
Omaha does not have many large groups 
of employees in any specific industries. 


: THE PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 

The Omaha high schools, like most 
high schools, for several years have con- 
ducted a program of pupil guidance. As 
in many other cities this has been mainly 
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a personal, social, and educational guid- 
ance program with very little emphasis 
on the vocational aspects. Because of the 
8-4 organization our schools present a 
more or less unique problem in guidance. 
In order that this work may be placed on 
an intelligent basis, a committee has been 
formed under the chairmanship of John 
Showalter, Counselor at Technical High 
School, including a high school principal, 
an assistant high school principal, two 
elementary school principals, and three 
teachers from the upper elementary 
grades. No formal steps in reorganiza- 
tion of this guidance will be made until 
this committee makes its report in the 
spring of 1938, although many elemen- 
tary schools have begun to experiment 
with the dissemination of occupational in- 
formation. This committee is studying 
the following problems: 

1. What occupational guidance shall be 
provided and by whom, in the 7th and 8th 
grades of the elementary schools? This is 
important because the choice of a high school 
which has the proper occupational training 
program should be made in the 8th grade 
as far as possible. 

2. What further guidance shall be given 
in the 9th grade of all the high schools? 
This is important because the committee real- 
izes that guidance in the elementary schools 
under our type of organization, with the 
many prejudices and probably false aspira- 
tions still existing in the minds of parents, 
is going to be difficult and in many places 
imperfect. It would seem therefore than an 
important program must be provided in the 
9th grade so that pupils may exercise the 
choice of either remaining in the high school 
in which they are enrolled or transferring 
to one which provides education opportuni- 
ties of their choice. 

3. What tryout courses shall be provided? 
How and where? 


The committee realizes that much of 
traditional ideas and practices must be 
overcome not only in the minds of par- 
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ents and teachers, but by the employer 
before this phase of the work can be fully 
accomplished. They realize also that the 
guidance program must provide many 
safeguards so that the counselors and 
teachers in the academic high schools will 
not be flooding schools that provide oc- 
cupational training with pupils who are 
not wanted in the more academic high 
schools and who do not have the ability 
to benefit through training in the skilled 
occupations. It will mean that this com- 
mittee must of necessity assist in training 
teachers and counselors to a scientific 
point of view in the vocational guidance 
of boys and girls. 

As a direct result of the stimulation 
given by the National Occupational Con- 
ference Tour, many members of the staff 
including teachers, counselors, assistant 
principals, and principals, attended classes 
and conferences on guidance and occupa- 
tional education during the past summer. 


PLACEMENT 


For a number of years individual teach- 
ers in the high schools have been inter- 
ested in the placement of their graduates. 
This has been particularly true in the 
commercial fields, and to a lesser degree 
in other fields, depending upon the 
energy and foresight of the teacher. How- 
ever, this has not been on an organized 
basis. In some instances the employers 
have come to rely on certain teachers in 
the schools for replacements in their of- 
fices and shops. Recently there has been 
instituted a program of coordination in 
the Omaha schools, under the Director of 
Vocational Education. 

Our program of coordination has two 
aspects. The first is general, and seeks 
to adjust the whole occupational training 
program to the needs of the community. 
The second is specific, and is carried on 


to adjust particular phases of the program 
to the industry which those phases are 
supposed to serve. 

The general coordination work is su- 
pervised by a full-time coordinator, 
George T. Baggs. His job is to interpret 
the program of vocational education to 
industry in general; to seek new oppor- 
tunities for preparing Omaha youth for 
Omaha jobs through the organization of 
new vocational courses; to arrange for 
specific training programs (such as ap- 
prenticeship) for those youth who do not 
fit into any of the regularly organized 
vocational courses; and to bring together 
the results of the specific coordination 
programs. 

The heads of those departments in 
which specific trade training is given are 
designated as part-time coordinators. 
They are assigned for a definite schedule 
of coordination in the same way that their 
teaching schedule is arranged. They are 
expected to interpret their own depart- 
ment to the industry which it attempts to 
serve, to insure that the training program 
under their direction meets the needs of 
youth who are about to enter these in- 
dustries, and to act wherever possible as 
placement agents for those youth who 
have received training and are secking 
employment in their chosen vocation. 
The entire program of coordination is 
regarded as the school’s finger on the 
pulse of the occupational life of the com- 
munity. 

Two conferences were held recently 
with the Junior Division of the State and 
Federal Employment Service with a view 
to working out a closer relationship in 
the field of placement. Junior Placement 
Service officials seem to be anxious to ob- 
tain a sound cooperative arrangement, the 
details of which are to be worked out at 
an early date. At the present time it is 
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too early to indicate the lines of this co- 
operative relationship. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Steps have been taken to interest lay 
groups in the problems of occupational 
adjustment as they exist in Omaha. 
Among the organizations which are defi- 
nitely active are the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Youth Guidance Coun- 
cil, and the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other organizations will be so- 
licited with a view to securing their 
cooperation. Initial contacts have been 
made with labor and employer groups. 
As the year progresses it is expected that 
both of these groups will become identi- 
fied with us in the study of the problems 
of occupational adjustment. Members of 
both groups have intimated that they are 
very much interested and will cooperate 
to the best of their ability. 

In Omaha we feel definitely that we 
have made some excellent strides in 
awakening interest in and gaining appro- 
priate action from the teaching profession 
in the problems of vocational guidance 
and training. This interest is manifested 
in the elementary schools as well as in the 
high schools. We are securing excellent 
cooperation from the Board of Educa- 
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tion, the lay agencies mentioned, and 
many other groups and individuals. 
Steps completed in the reorganization 
of the vocational education program at 
Technical High School represent a most 
encouraging beginning in adaptation of 
the program to the needs of the youth 
of the city. Whatever we do in the es- 
tablishment of a scientific program of 
guidance must be done with the present 
personnel, due to lack of funds. This 
problem could be solved more easily if 
we were in a position to bring into the 
schools someone who is trained and ex- 
perienced in organizing and conducting 
this work in a school system of our size. 
The present outlook indicates that with 
some change in the point of view and 
practice in our guidance program, reor- 
ganization of the occupational education 
program, enlargement of the coordina- 
tion program, and cooperation with the 
state and federal employment services, 
Omaha soon will have a program which 
will offer opportunities for its youth to 
choose vocations intelligently, and secure 
the occupational training necessary which 
at the end of the training period will 
offer the opportunity, if so desired, to be 
inducted properly into the right job. 








Careers in Radio Broadcasting 


WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Waar does a person planning a 
career see as he turns to radio? To give 
an ample answer to this question would 
require a book. I shall limit myself to a 
few guideposts which my experience and 


to these receipts of networks and stations 
the income of advertising agencies used 
for creating programs (purchase of time 
is already included). No definite figure 
is available either on income or employ- 


contacts in radio have 
yielded me. These 
guideposts will be re- 
stricted to the broad- 
casting phase of radio, 
since to write of the 
manufacturing side of 
radio would naturally 
fall to the lot of others. 

Looking at radio 
broadcasting, one finds 
an industry subject to 
many of the same influ- 
ences of scientific dis- 
covery, invention, and 
modern forces of dis- 
tribution that affect mo- 


* Radio broadcasting is one of 
the recently developed occupa- 
tional fields that holds appeal 
for certain types of young 
people. Qualifications, earnings, 
training, and future opportuni- 
ties are discussed frankly by the 
Director, Radio Project, United 
States Office of Education, and 
editor of School Life. The occu- 
pation of The Radio Service 
Man is presented in an abstract 
prepared by the National Occu- 
pational Conference, and will be 
found on page 264 of the cur- 
rent issue of Occupations, 


ment, but estimates 
based on trade practices 
would put income at 
$30,000,000. So the 
total money available 
for radio broadcasting 
(time and talent) this 
year must be somewhere 
between $150,000,000 
and $175,000,00v. 
Like its neighbor arts, 
radio gives greatest em- 
ployment in the manu- 
facturing and servicing 
jobs rather than in crea- 
tive work. For example, 
it is estimated that 300,- 
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tion pictures and, to a 
degree, printing. Radio, 
like motion pictures and printing, is an 
industry which operates on annual 
budgets of astronomical figures which 
grow more astronomical as time and 
radio march on. Radio is “‘a billion dollar 
industry,” although this total includes 
manufacturing and servicing. Broadcast- 
ing stations and networks alone account 
for a little more than one-tenth of the 
total annual income, $117,000,000 in 
1936. Income is reported to be 30 to 40 
per cent up for 1937. 

To take in the entire field of broad- 
casting activities there should be added 


000 people are employ- 
ed by the radio manu- 
facturing industry. Only 14,500 were, in 
1935 (latest Census report on radio 
broadcasting) given employment by radio 
broadcasting stations and networks. This 
includes all station engineers, messenger 
boys, clerks, announcers, salesmen, sta- 
tion managers, musicians, and actors. 

Of every ten full-time persons em- 
ployed as staff members by radio stations, 
two are technicians—usually engineers, 
two are actors, two are clerical workers, 
one is an executive, two are announcers, 
and one is a salesman. There has been 
relatively small increase in the number of 
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CAREERS IN RADIO BROADCASTING 


persons employed by radio broadcasting 
in the last few years, and there is no 
trend on the horizon which would indi- 
cate extensive expansion of personnel in 
this field. 

Again, in the matter of salaries, radio 
follows the trends observed in motion 
pictures and printing. Tremendous sala- 
ties are paid the top artists. I think it 
safe to say that never in history has crea- 
tive talent been so highly rewarded as in 
our age. The late Arthur Brisbane re- 
ceived a very large salary for his daily 
column. Mae West pays one of the larg- 
est income taxes of any American citizen. 
Rudy Vallee, Jack Benny, and “Charlie 
McCarthy” receive fabulous incomes per 
week. Successful radio serial writers ask 
and receive $50,000 per serial. But the 
group at the top in these days of mass 
communication forms a small, highly ex- 
clusive club. 

The great majority of workers in the 
creative arts receive small incomes. Grub 
street is still with us in radio, printing, 
and movies. In radio broadcasting, for 
example, the average annual salary of 
full-time employees was approximately 
$2,000 in 1935. This probably has in- 
creased somewhat since then. 


SALARY SCALE 


Not only do many workers in radio 
broadcasting receive low salaries, but some 
of them frequently are required to work 
long hours; especially is this true of an- 
nouncers. A national study of radio 
broadcasting in 1935 showed the follow- 
ing weekly average wages: announcers, 
$29; artists, including actors and musi- 
cians, $41 (this is probably influenced by 
the rates for musicians whose standard 
union rates are higher than actors’ sala- 
ries in most radio stations); technicians, 
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$35; office and clerical force, $24; execu- 
tives and supervisors, $75. 

These 14,500 people are employed by 
630 radio stations in the United States, 
These stations, according to the law, are 
of three kinds—local, regional, and 
national. Local stations have low power, 
usually from 100 watts to 5,000 watts; 
regional stations, 5,000 to 10,000 watts; 
clear channel national stations, 50,000 
watts (WLW with 500,000 watts is an 
exception). Approximately 250 of these 
stations are affiliated with one of three 
national networks—National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Columbia Broadcasting 
Company, or the Mutual Broadcasting 
Company. To a considerable degree these 
250 affiliated stations are distribution cen- 
ters for live programs originating in New 
York, Chicago, or Hollywood. The affili- 
ated station usually has a larger income 
than the independent local station which 
must create more local programs. 

These 630 stations are all in what is 
known as the broad bands of radio. There 
are two other areas: the high frequencies, 
and the ultra-highs. High frequencies are 
used at present by amateurs, police radio, 
ships and airplanes, international commu- 
nication agencies, and other point-to-point 
radio services. The ultra-highs are just 
being opened up experimentally. It is in 
this area that television can be expected 
to operate. The Federal Communications 
Commission has indicated determination 
to open some of the high frequencies for 
broadcasting purposes. If this is done, a 
number of new low-powered stations may 
be created. What we are dealing with in 
radio is a spectrum which, according to 
engineering knowledge today, is decidedly 
limited. The chances of new allocations 
opening up areas which would provide in- 
creased employment on any large scale 
are very small indeed. 
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Few ATTAIN HIGH REWARDS 

Lastly, we are, as in motion pictures 
and printing, in an extremely unstable 
field of endeavor—unstable in the sense 
of rapid shifts. At the tenth anniversary 
dinner of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, there were present, if my memory 
serves me correctly, less than ten artists 
who had started with the company ten 
years previously. Radio consumes crea- 
tive efforts voraciously. For the creative 
efforts it demands, radio offers high re- 
wards to relatively few. 

The outstanding artist in radio may 
have a very short lifetime of large earn- 
ings. In New York City, the standard 
rate for actors is $20 per show, but often 
shows are few and far between. In small 
communities, $5 per actor per show is 
not uncommon. Many actors work part 
time, using income from radio to supple- 
ment a salary from some other kind of 
full time work. 

Musicians fare better than actors. I 
was recently told that musicians playing 
for transcriptions now receive $50 per 
day in New York. Even in communities 
elsewhere the rate for musicians remains 
higher than that for actors because of 
union contracts. At the present writing 
the American Federation of Musicians is 
insisting that broadcasting networks spend 
$3,300,000 for the next year, instead of 
$1,800,000 for hiring musicians through- 
out the United States, and that each sta- 
tion shall have its complement of musi- 
cians. 

Station engineers also are well-organ- 
ized and have established income levels. 
Recently there has been a move to organ- 
ize station program directors and an- 
nouncers and this already has resulted in 
higher salaries and shorter hours in many 
places. Writers complain that radio rates 
for writing are lower than in other fields. 
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Many scripts are bought for $35, some. 
times less. Best writers ask $200 to $250 
per script, (good gag writers come 
higher) which is not excessive consider. 
ing that an author must spend a week, at 
least, in writing a really good script. It 
is very low in comparison with payments 
received by top notch writers in the magi- 
zine and motion picture fields. The re. 
sult is that script writers often move on 
to other fields. 


TRAINING FOR RADIO 

The industry is too young and too vola- 
tile to have any well-established training 
facilities except for the technical staff. 
Musicians, of course, must have early 
training. Many of them seem to have 
progressed from high school orchestras 
and bands through dance orchestras into 
studio work. Permanent staff orchestral 
musicians usually are graduates of a well 
established conservatory. Radio salesmen 
generally come from staffs of advertising 
agencies. Actors frequently are individ- 
uals who have had extensive experience 
either on the stage or in little theatre 
work. Writers and executives generally 
come from the entertainment or journal- 
istic fields, and announcers are bright 
boys with fortunate vocal cords, com- 
petence in extemporaneous speaking, and 
ability to be diplomatic. Some of the net- 
works have announcer “farms,” stations 
where they place promising applicants for 
a period of experience. Probably one of 
the best places to break into radio is the 
college or university which has an educa- 
tional radio station. Here one can obtain 
practical experience—through the variety 
of tasks connected with broadcasting— 
and the general education which affords 
very necessary background for work which 
ranges widely across the arts and sciences. 


radio 
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CAREERS IN RADIO 


TRENDS TO BE WATCHED 


There are certain trends which should 
be watched by a person looking toward 
radio for a career: 

1. Increased commercial use of radio. 
More time is being sold and that means 
more programs are being created by the 
advertising agencies. Radio program- 
making today is largely in the hands of 
advertising agencies, rather than broad- 
casting companies. 

2. More and more stations are affiliat- 
ing with networks, which indicates a de- 
crease of programs created locally. 


3. More and more transcriptions are 
being used, This further relieves the sta- 
tion manager of need to create local 
dramatic, musical, or talks programs. 


4. A few new allocations by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission will 
permit the establishment of new low-pow- 
ered stations. 


5. Television is on the way; also fac- 
simile broadcasting. What the effect of 
these innovations will be on radio no one 
yet knows, but it is fairly certain that 
much of the money to be spent will go 
into equipment because television stations 
will have a very small radius of dissemina- 
tion. Television is almost sure to open 
additional opportunities for entertainers 


of various types. 
6. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is reconsidering the operation of 
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regulations by which it governs broad- 
casting, and this may have an important 
influence. * 

7. One of the brightest career fields is 
educational broadcasting. Information re- 
ceived at the United States Office of Edu- 
cation indicates that more and more 
schools are broadcasting with public ad- 
dress systems and on the air. As this 
practice increases, more schools will de- 
mand teachers who have special training 
in broadcasting techniques. This will not 
create new jobs as much as it will require 
new abilities for persons already em- 
ployed. 

8. The contracts now being negotiated 
between the stations and the musicians 
will probably result in the engaging of 
many more musicians on staff orchestras 
for stations. 

In this brief space the writer has striven 
to give a picture of the limitations and op- 
portunities of radio, types of background 
and training required, and outstanding 
trends which he has observed. All in all, 
he would conclude that radio is a field 
which one should enter with great cau- 
tion. Young people should be urged to 
forget the romantic lure and think of 
radio realistically! 


* It is important to remember that the air waves 
are the property of the people of the United States. 
A station can use a wave length as long as it 
operates in the “public interest, convenience, and 


necessity.” Wave lengths are assigned and may 
be recalled by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 
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F OR MANY years leading writers 
of guidance manuals have warned their 
readers against seeking guidance from as- 
trologers. Seldom, however, have these 
writers taken pains to point out just why 
astrological sources of 
vocational advice are to 
be avoided. While legit- 
imate counselors guide 


boldly predict. In order 
to discover what rational 
basis might be claimed 
for those predictions, it 
occurred to the writer 
to apply the laboratory 
method to “‘astrological 
guidance’ by securing, 
testing, and comparing 
the predictions of various astrologers con- 
cerning the vocational outlook of a single 
individual. Results of this analysis— 
which took approximately a year to com- 
plete—reveal not only unfulfilled, unreal- 
ized, and mistaken predictions, but also 
demonstrate a wide disagreement among 
several astrologers over identical voca- 
tional issues. 

This writer has no concern with those 
who seek star guidance to avert evil con- 
tingencies of the future, or who credu- 
lously seek to know whether Mondays or 
Fridays are better for taking long jour- 
neys, “entering into matrimony,” signing 
papers, or speculating in stocks. But he 
is concerned, as is every legitimate coun- 
selor, with the everyday spectacle of the 
many hopefuls seriously seeking voca- 


How’s Your Horoscope? 


FRANK W. PARR 


@ A college professor and an 
army officer, intent upon deter- 
mining for themselves what vo- 
and counsel, astrologers casional guidance values (if any) 
could be attached to horoscopes 
issued by the rank and file of 
astrologers, found wide differ- 
ences among the predictions 
made. Counselors who are asked, 
“How much reliance can be 
placed upon astrological read- 
ings?” will find an answer bere. 








tional guidance from star mediums. It is 
with the purpose of providing counselors 
and counselees with the results of his 
study of the astrologer’s brand of ‘‘guid- 
ance” that the writer makes the following 
report. 

Playing upon the his- 
torical importance of 
astrology, and confus- 
ing the reputable science 
of astronomy (which 
sprang from ancient as- 
trology) with current 
star divination, the as- 
trologer attempts to win 
the confidence of the 
credulous by using 
pseudo - learned terms 
and phrases such as “the 
science of life’s reactions to planetary 
vibrations” which, upon analysis, mean 
little or nothing. To convince the skeptic 
of the soundness of his art, the astrologer 
often draws upon analogies by asserting 
that since planetary changes have been 
proved to affect weather and crops, they 
affect mankind's actions also. 

The instrument that attracts the new- 
comer to astrological guidance is the horo- 
scope chart indicating the structural ar- 
rangement of the heavens under which 
certain future events will happen. Often 
this generalized horoscope is offered gratis 
or for a small fee with a much larger 
charge for a “follow-up” or amplified 
reading. It is an indication of an astrol- 
oger's omniscience that he requires for 
his prognostications only the guidance 
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seeker’s mame, address, and birthcat 

Beginning with the premise that 
one has a “Star of Destiny” correspond 
ing to his date of birth, the astrologer 
goes to his tables and charts and prepares 
a horoscope giving the details concerning 
such things as the individual's traits, lucky 
days, and business prospects. 

The astrologer speaks of the sky as the 
zodiac, a sort of imaginary circle showing 
the location of all of the planets and 
constellations, and indicating the months 
of the year corresponding to each of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Such is the broad basis of the “science” 
we set out to investigate. 


ANSWERED ADVERTISEMENTS 

With a graduate student friend acting 
as guinea pig, the writer sought to test 
the efficacy of astrologers by answering 
their advertisements. The following an- 
nouncement, accompanied by a cut of a 
be-turbaned mystic sitting cross-legged, is 
typical: 

ConsuLt X. Y. ABouT Your FUTURE 


1933 will be one of the most critical in 
world’s affairs. What does it hold for 
you? X. Y., internationally known psy- 
chologist and astrologer, who has amazed 
thousands by his uncanny predictions, of- 
fers a 2,500-word Giant Astrological 
Reading, based on your sign in the Zodiac, 
giving you predictions month by month 
with exact days, dates and happenings for 
1933 and balance of 1932. Consult it be- 
fore making any changes in business, sign- 
ing papers, love, marriage, employment, 
speculation, health, accidents, lucky days, 
travel, etc. Send 50 cents and exact birth- 
date for complete Astrological Forecast. 
Handwriting Character Analysis FREE. 
Money returned if not satisfied. 


Sixteen of the astrologers advertising 
in the more sensational of the “pulp” 


magazines, geographically distributed 
from Maine to Texas and from India to 
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-alifornia, were written to for horoscopes. 

The personal characteristics enumerated 
by the horoscopes received were tabulated 
and compared, and likewise, the lucky 
and unlucky dates assigned to my friend 
were comparatively classified on a com- 
mon calendar. The remainder of our in- 
vestigation concentrated on six more de- 
tailed or “follow-up” horoscopes that 
were subsequently obtained through pay- 
ment of the larger fee. 

Striking similarities were at once ob- 
servable in many of the initial readings. 
Despite promises to furnish a carefully 
worked out personal analysis, necessitat- 
ing hours of study and preparation, a 
fourteen-page horoscope sent by an as- 
trologer in Bombay, India was found to 
tally exactly word for word with a horo- 
scope prepared by a California star-gazer. 
A total of sixty personal traits, running 
almost the entire gamut of human per- 
sonality, were assigned to my assistant by 
the different horoscopes. That only five 
of these traits were in any way objection- 
able not only affirms the time-tested su- 
perior attraction of molasses over vinegar, 
but also betrays a knowledge of how to 
apply one of the fundamentals of the psy- 
chology of selling. 

When we came to tabulate the days 
that the various horoscopes mentioned as 
either lucky or unlucky, we found a wide 
disagreement. All but three days out of 
the 365 in the year were designated as 
either unlucky or lucky, and each of fully 
half of the days in the year were termed 
lucky by some starmen and unlucky by 
others. 


Tue Fina Test 


In our investigation of the six follow- 
up or detailed horoscopes, we asked the 
astrologers to answer the following three 
questions about my friend, not mention- 
ing that he was a commissioned officer in 
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the United States Army, and that his 
transfer and advancement were controlled 
by an already established schedule. 
1. In what line of work have I the best 
chance to succeed? 


2. How long will I be in my present posi- 
tion and where will my next move 
take me? 


3. When will I receive a raise in pay? 


Tabulating the replies, we found that 
no two astrologers gave the same answer 
or prediction to the same question. Thus 
in answer to Question 2, predictions 
varied from two months to “indefinitely.” 
My army-officer friend actually moved 
three years later which was according to 
schedule. Following are the answers to 
the three questions in substance: 

Question 1.—In what line of work have 

I the best chance to succeed? 


Answers: (1) It would not be to your 
advantage to make a decided change in 


a business career; (6) In whatever you 
attempt to do. 


Question 2.—How long will I be in my 
present position, and where will my next 
move take me? 

Answers: (1) Present work offers you a 
chance for advancement; (2) You will 
make a change in the fall of this year; (3) 
Present position will last another year and 
you will get a promotion from same com- 
pany; I see no change in view; (4) No 
immediate change; (5) You will change 
when conditions improve; (6) It would 
not pay you to change; sit tight. 


Question 3.—When will 1 receive a 
raise in pay? 

Answers: (1) No immediate prospect; 
(2) A change in positions will take you 
to a larger place; (3) Before the end of 
the present year; (4) You will get one 
this summer; (5) Because of the depres- 
sion a raise will be delayed somewhat ; (6) 
You may get more pay right away or else 
within a few months. 


From our excursion into the field of 


your line of work; (2) You will get into 
a different type of work during the next 
year; (3) I see no change in your present 
position; (4) You should do well in sci- 
entific work; (5) Your traits point toward 


astrology there is only one recommenda- 
tion to make: If you must have a horo- 
scope to help you decide on vocational 
matters make one yourself. It will serve 
just as well as one that costs money. 
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Evaluating Youth Work-Project Results 


DONALD J. McNASSOR 


Te National Youth Administra- 
tion in Ohio, which has been administer- 
ing a work-project program for out-of- 
school youth since February 1936, decided 
in March 1937 that the time was ripe for 
an evaluation of the re- 
sults of its work. 

The first step toward 
evaluating the effects of 
work projects on the 
behavior of NYA work- 
ers consisted in formu- 
lating a specific state- 
ment of objectives.’ 
One of these objectives 
was ‘‘to develop in 
youth workers certain 
work traits considered 
by prospective employ- 
ers as desirable.” The traits included 
punctuality, better modes of dress, proper 
attitudes toward authority, proper atti- 
tudes toward fellow workers, adjustment 
to new assignments, habit of completing 
assignments, habit of working conscien- 
tiously, and initiative. In order to see if 
this objective was being accomplished, an 
investigation was undertaken.* The in- 
strument used for making the investiga- 
tion was an eleven-point rating scale 
which included detailed descriptions of 
the kind of behavior involved in improve- 


1 Evaluation of the Work-Project Program, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Clinton Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. March, 1937. 

2A detailed analvsis of the results of the in- 
vestigation can be found in the monograph The 
Development of Work Traits, by Donald J. Mc- 
Nassor. Published by National Youth Administra- 
tion in Ohio. 


® This report of aninvestigation ect 
designed to measure certain re- 
sults of work-project activities 
administered through the Na- 
tional Youth Administraton con- 
tains suggestions which may be 
adopted in measuring the results 
of guidance given through other 
auspices. Need for further study 
of NYA workers is presented by 
the author. 


ment in each work trait and a quantitative 
definition of the significance of the 
scale points. An example of the rating 
instrument used in the study is given 
on the next page. 
The subjects of the 
study were 241 proj- 
workers scattered 
throughout the North- 
eastern section of Ohio. 
This section was con- 
sidered typical of the 
State as a whole in 
terms of kinds of work 
projects operating and 
in the nature of the su- 
pervision. On each 
project included in the 
study 2 person unknown 
to the workers checked every fourth or 
fifth name on the project roll-call for the 
supervisors’ ratings. Other controls in 
the study included a fairly even ratio of 
the NYA and sponsor supervisors who 
did the rating, 77 per cent urban youth 
and 23 per cent rural youth, approxi- 
mately a 50 per cent representation of 
male and female workers, and a propor- 
tionate representation of major types of 
work projects. The age range was from 
16 to 25 years. The majority were 
grouped from ages 18 to 22. 

The project supervisors participating in 
the study were asked to make two ratings 
of each worker at one time, one rating as 
of the beginning of employment and one 
as of the date of the rating. In following 
this procedure the supervisor was able to 
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use the same standard for both ratings 
as well as to draw a picture of the worker 
“before and after.’’ There are at least 
two assumptions involved in determining 
the validity of this rating technique. The 
first is that the supervisor can remember 
how the individual behaved at the begin- 
ning of project employment. To check 
this assumption, the supervisor was asked 
to give specific examples showing why he 
rated the worker as he did, so as to show 
the degree of change which had taken 
place. As a further precaution, workers 
who were employed for more than one 
year and less than two months were ex- 
cluded from the study. It should be men- 
tioned here that due to close daily con- 
tacts with workers, each supervisor was 
in a position to observe the changes which 
took place in the workers’ behavior dur- 
ing their employment. 


The second assumption is that super- 
visor “A’’ will tend to give the same 
values to the points on the scale as super- 
visor “B.’’ This assumption was checked 
by selecting pairs of similar rating de- 
scriptions for each of the traits and by 
comparing the actual scale ratings attrib- 
uted to those descriptions. For example, if 
two different supervisors tended to de- 
scribe the workers’ “habit of completing 
assignments” in similar terms, the scale 
ratings for these descriptions should have 
been approximately the same. The re- 
sults of this procedure showed that of 
145 comparisons of ratings for similar 
descriptions of workers’ growth, 59 were 
identical, 35 differed by one point, 21 
by two points, and 30 differed by three or 
more points. Other assumptions bearing 
on the validity of the study and the pro- 
cedures followed deal with the objectiv- 





HABIT OF WORKING CONSCIENTIOUSLY 


A worker showing improvement in this objective works in a conscientious and 
careful manner. He does not hurry through his work in a slip-shod fashion. The 
quality of his work usually seems to represent the best he is capable of producing 


at the time. 





Never tries to 
do good work. 











Occasionally makes 
special effort to 


do good work. 
Always tries hard 
to do good work 
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As of the beginning G 


of employment 
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Give specific examples showing why you rated the worker in this way. 


(Example of rating a worker on a sewing project) 
“At first this worker sewed very carelessly. She didn’t seem to care whether or not 
the work was done well. Now she tries to make all her garments carefully. She 
tries hard to do good work and often stays overtime to get help from the supervisor.” 
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ity with which supervisors rated workers, 
the meaning of the behavior involved in 
the development of work traits, the re- 
liability of the ratings, and the adequacy 
of controls and sampling procedures. 
These are discussed in detail in the mono- 
graph to which reference already has been 
made. 

Special precautions were taken to select 
for this study supervisors who would 
exercise a maximum degree of objec- 
tivity in ratings. Consequently those 
supervisors suspected of perhaps paint- 
ing a too bright a picture were elimi- 
nated. Constant efforts were made to 
impress upon each supervisor finally 
chosen of the need for objectivity—by 
cautionary remarks made at meetings or 
printed on instruction sheets, and by re- 
questing each supervisor to hand in sample 
statements of why he rated workers as he 
did. Also, since it was arranged that all 
rating scales should be handed in anony- 
mously, each supervisor realized that he 
must make a special effort to secure the 
true facts, since there would be no final 
check on his objectivity. In addition, sev- 
eral sponsor supervisors were selected. 
Their ratings were higher than those of 
the NYA supervisors. 

The completed results seem to have 
achieved our purpose—that the super- 
visors should work objectively. Most of 
them were found to have rated with dis- 
crimination—neither too high nor too low 
(in some cases workers were rated nega- 
tively on certain work traits) ; their sample 
explanations tend to tally with their total 
ratings; and the fact that the total results 
did not reveal a considerable degree of 
worker improvement negatives any charge 
that there might have been an overly 
optimistic approach in conducting this 
program. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The majority of the 241 youth workers 
showed visible improvement in the de- 
velopment of the eight traits. However, 
measured in terms of the points on the 
rating scale, the improvement was not 
large. The median points of improve- 
ment ranged from 1 to 3. (See p. 242.) 
Actually, however, one or two points of 
improvement on the scale may have had 
a deeper significance for the individual 
worker than casual observation would in- 
dicate. A case in point would be a worker 
on a mimeographing project who seldom, 
if ever, showed initiative in his work 
during the early part of his employment, 
and who, at a later time, occasionally 
practiced mimeographing during his 
spare moments in order to do his work 
more effectively. Although the scale 
points of improvement in initiative for 
this worker may be small, the fact that the 
worker strove to improve his skill with- 
out supervisory pressure might be an im- 
portant factor in helping him to adjuzt 
more satisfactorily to work in private in- 
dustry. Since the rating scale afforded 
only a general measure of growth, satis- 
factory explanations of many changes in 
the workers’ behavior cannot be given. 
Such explanations might have been se- 
cured if detailed descriptions (anecdotal 
records) based upon the daily actions of 
the workers had been collected. 

From 25 to 50 per cent of the workers 
showed no improvement with respect to 
the various work traits. However, the 
fact that the majority of these were rated 
from points 6 to 10 on the scale indicates 
that the amount of improvement which 
they could make was much smaller than 
in the case of those who were rated at 
the lower end of the scale. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEDIAN RATINGS 


AND SCALE PoINTs OF IMPROVEMENT 


IN WorRK TRAITS FOR 241 WORKERS 


1 2 3 4 
Median Median Scale Points 
as of the after o 
Beginning Seven Months Improvement 
Punctuality ...ccccccccsccccece 7.70 9.05 1.35 
Dt Ge EA 5 ondsadneseeses 4.95 7.41 2.46 
Attitude Toward Authority....... 5.15 7.90 2.75 
Attitude Toward Fellow Workers. . 4.78 7.17 2.39 
Adjustment to New Assignments. . 4.48 7.25 2.77 
Habit of Completing Assignments. 4.57 7.91 3.34 
Habit of Working Conscientiously . 5.88 8.22 2.34 
a eS err errr ree 3.82 5.92 2.10 


Factors INFLUENCING IMPROVEMENT 


The data accumulated in respect to con- 
ditions influencing the development of 
work traits are not voluminous. It was 
possible, however, to draw a few impor- 
tant conclusions relative to conditioning 
factors from a study of the ratings and 
the explanations given for those ratings. 
These fall under the following headings: 


Factors 

1. Improvement over a six-month period 
was greater than improvement over a 
two-month period. The new work en- 
vironment and association with new faces 
may partially explain this situation. 

2. Youth who enjoy their work very much 
seem to show the greatest improvement. 

3. Workers who have close personal con- 
tact with supervisors show the greatest 
improvement in most of the traits. 

4. Improvement is noticeable particularly 
when workers are afforded the oppor- 
tunity to make some kind of an original 
contribution to project activities. 

5. Group standards and attitudes seem to 
influence improvement. 


Program Implications 

A longer employment period for workers 
whose need in developing work traits is 
great. 

Well-planned initial assignments on the basis 
of a liking for particular kinds of work. 


Re-interviews to discover the degree of job- 
satisfaction. 
Project transfers to more satisfactory work. 


Fewer large projects and more supervision. 


An increased amount of personal contact of 
the supervisor with the individual worker, 
in order that the supervisor may become 
better acquainted with the worker's per- 
sonality, problems, and needs. 

Provision for greater individual responsibility 
for workers. 

7 for workers to do special tasks 
or which they are qualified on the basis 
of experience and interest. 

Provision for workers to organize and con- 
duct meetings for the purpose of helping 
to determine policies, standards of work 
performance, and plans for the execution 
of project objectives. 

Organization of youth worker's councils hav- 
ing significant authority and responsibility. 


TENDENCIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Work TRAITS 
Certain tendencies in the behavior of 
workers in each of the work traits were 
indicated. These tendencies, elaborated 
more fully in the complete monograph, 
are outlined as follows: 


1. PUNCTUALITY 


A youth worker who develops the habit 
of reporting to work at specified bours 
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during his project employment will be 

achieving this phase of the objective. 

a. Most workers are fairly punctual from 
the beginning. 

b. Workers who are poor in punctuality 
in the beginning show a great amount 
of improvement several months later. 


BETTER MODES OF DREsS 


The worker evidencing progress in this 

objective will show visible improvement 

in the orderliness, cleanliness, and ap- 
propriateness of his dress. 

a. About two-thirds of the workers show 
improvement. 

b. Improvement in the orderliness, clean- 
liness, and appropriateness of dress 
usually follows when suggestions are 
made by the supervisor. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY 


A worker achieving this objective co- 
operates with and tries to learn from bis 
supervisor. He does not constantly jus- 
tify bis mistakes, but tries to profit by 
them. He treats suggestions seriously and 
does not carry a chip on his shoulder 
when his supervisor makes suggestions. 
a. A minority of the workers are re- 
sentful to authority at first. 
b. The majority of workers adjust to 
authority easily. 
c. Workers showing no improvement in 
attitudes toward authority tend to be 
rated high in the beginning. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD FELLOW WORKERS 


The worker showing — in this ob- 
jective gets along well with other work- 
ers. His attitude toward other workers 
is one of helpfulness and cooperation. 

a. A minority of the workers are shy 
and reticent at first. 

b. Only a few workers are extremely 
anti-social. 

c. Over one-third of the workers show 
little improvement in attitudes toward 
fellow workers. 

d. Only a few workers are “authorita- 
tive.” 

e. The majority of workers show coop- 
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eration and friendliness toward other 
workers. 

f. Cooperative racial attitudes seem to 
be developed on mixed projects over 
a period of time. 


5. ADJUSTMENT TO New ASSIGNMENTS 


A worker showing improvement in this 

objective is able to carry out instructions 

with respect lo a new phase ¢ f bis task 

without constant explanation by the su- 

pervisor. 

a. Workers find it difficult to carry out 
instructions on new assignments at 
first. 


HABIT OF COMPLETING AN ASSIGNMENT 


A worker showing progress in this ob- 
rective follows through definite assign- 

& & 
ments to completion without pressure 
from the supervisor. 


a. Most workers are somewhat careless 
at first in completing assignments. 

b. Most workers improve considerably 
with close supervision. 

c. Workers tend to follow assignments 
through to completion better when 
they are interested in their work. 


Hasir OF WORKING CONSCIENTIOUSLY 


A worker showing improvement in this 
objective works in a conscientious and 
careful manner. He does not hurry 
through his work in a slip-shod fashion. 
The quality of his work seems to repre- 
sent the best be is capable of producing 
at the time. 


a. The majority of the workers try to 
do good work. 

b. Many of the workers are slow and 
somewhat awkward in their work in 
the beginning. 

c. A small percentage of the workers 
seem to make no special effort to do 
good work. 


INITIATIVE 


A worker achieving this objective looks 
for new and more effective ways of doing 
his job. He is resourceful in taking next 
steps and does not always wait for de- 
tailed instructions from bis supervisor. 
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a. Approximately one-fourth of the 
workers rated low on initiative at the 
beginning of employment. 

b. The amount of improvement in ini- 
tiative is relatively small as compared 
with improvement in other work 
traits. 

c. Workers who are given tasks which 
encourage the development of initia- 
tive show improvement. 

The foregoing tendencies are tentative 
evidence that out-of-school and unem- 
ployed youths can improve themselves in 
preparation for employment in private in- 
dustry on a part-time work program. For 
the most part, these youths are inexperi- 
enced and have not achieved a high level 
of academic education, but, given a chance 
to work and earn, they can acquire work 
traits which will prove to be employment 
assets. 


NEED FOR FURTHER STUDY 

As in the case of most research studies 
dealing with young people, this study has 
raised more questions than it has an- 
swered. These questions might serve as 
a focal point for further inquiry into the 
development of work traits on National 
Youth Administration work projects. As 


the public interest and expenditure of 
funds in the vocational welfare of out-of- 
school youth grows, answers to these 
questions should be sought on the basis 
of experimental research: 


1. Is there any relationship between types 
of work projects (recreation leadership, 
clerical, skilled labor, unskilled labor, 
etc.) and the development of work traits? 


2. As far as development of traits is con- 
cerned, does it make any difference 
whether youth on projects work out their 
time a few hours each day or whether 
they work full days? 


3. What specific things do supervisors find 
to be most effective in developing work 
traits? That is, what are the best means 
for helping workers to improve with 
respect to these traits? 


4. Do youth who achieve a fairly high de- 
velopment in work traits on NYA proj- 
ects carry these traits over into employ- 
ment in private industry? 


5. Do youth who have had project experi- 
ence adjust more satisfactorily to work 
in private industry, as far as work traits 
are concerned, than youth who have not 
had project experience? This question 
assumes that neither of the two groups 
would have had previous work experi- 
ence in private ialter. 
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Occupational Information in the Small Community 


FLORENCE E. CLARK 


Part II: Field Studies’ 


Hlavecs PREVIOUSLY discussed the 
preparatory work involved in gathering 
occupational information in small com- 
munities—including knowledge of avail- 
able printed aids, collection of an 
occupational library, and the setting up 
of an occupational file—-the writer pur- 
poses in the present paper to describe how 
part-time counselors in the schools of the 
small town or community can conduct a 
field study of some of the community's 
jobs. 

Before discussing job-study procedure, 
it is well to mention an elementary re- 
search routine that inexperienced students 
could first undertake. This routine con- 
sists of checking such data as wages, hours, 
and training required, from information 
appearing in occupational pamphlets 
(such as those published by the National 
Occupational Conference and the United 
States Office of Education) with local 
business and industrial labor conditions 
and requirements. This comparative in- 
vestigation should furnish valuable ex- 
perience to future field workers, and the 
local information obtained when ap- 
pended to the printed occupational pam- 
phlets would be of real service. The best 
source of such local data is the employer, 





2 The first part of Miss Clark’s suggestions for 
gathering occupational information in the small 
community outlined preparatory steps to be taken, 
and was published in the November, 1937 issue 
of OccuPATIONS, pp. 117-122. 


but students should not be allowed to 
approach him unless he happens to be a 
relative. However, a good source of in- 
formation is the employee. A prepared 
schedule listing the items to be checked 
should be used by students in this try-out 
investigation. 

Somewhat more difficult is the field 
study of jobs—a type of study that can 
be carried on in any community, no mat- 
ter how small, and one which can be 
made simple enough for students in sec- 
ondary schools to do under the super- 
vision of a teacher. This type of study, 
when carried on by investigators trained 
to observe or trained in objective measure- 
ments, is known as “job analysis.” 

A job as performed by a worker or a 
number of workers is the unit for study. 
When the job is analyzed by trained in- 
vestigators,* the employees are scientifically 
observed at their work and are measured 
by various kinds of selected tests. When 
using students as investigators such elab- 
orate analyses are not feasible. The 
student should study the job through 
interviews with an employee, preferably 
one whom the student knows and who 
will cooperate willingly. 

2 For schedules and instructions for a more 
technical job analysis study than is attempted here, 
see Vera E. Dye and Edna W. Unger, “A Tech- 


nique for Job Analysis,” Personnel Journal, VI 
(1928-29), pp. 367-75. 
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PRELIMINARY PLANNING 

Before beginning a field job study, the 
teacher or committee of teachers should 
ascertain whether anyone else is engaged 
in a similar undertaking in the commu- 
nity, in order to prevent duplication of 
effort. If several teachers are to under- 
take the work, they should form a com- 
mittee which will consider the general 
procedure of making a study, a procedure 
summarized in Part I,° and should plan 
specifically how each step will be taken 
and who will be responsible for its execu- 
tion. 

Before field interviewing is begun, the 
teacher or counselor in charge of the 
study should find out what jobs the stu- 
dents are interested in and what jobs are 
represented by the persons whom the stu- 
dents know. Upon securing this infor- 
mation, the teacher is ready to decide 
whether each student is to cover a differ- 
ent job, or whether several students are 
to take the same job but interview differ- 
ent persons in order that results may be 
compared and checked. Such a job study 
can be made of the work of former 
graduates of the school. If this type of 
project is carried on by different classes 
for successive semesters, the findings of 
one year can be compared with the find- 
ings of another year, resulting in a wide 
range of jobs studied. 

After each student has decided on the 
job he is to investigate, he or a commit- 
tee of students should prepare as exten- 
sive a bibliography as the town and 
school libraries permit. This bibliography 
should be read carefully and notes taken 
(generally on cards) according to the 
practice followed in the English classes 
of the school. 





* See OccuPpaATIONS, XVI, 2, November, 1937, 
p. 122. 


THE SCHEDULE AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Although students are not experienced 
enough to draw up their schedule for the 
field study, they can discuss what facts 
they themselves would like to know about 
a job before the schedule, such as the one 
illustrated on page 247, is fully drawn 
up and given them. Upon receiving the 
schedule, they can make rules regarding 
filling-in the several items to promote uni- 
form results and facilitate tabulation. The 
rules in final form should be mimeo- 
graphed and labelled ‘Instructions to In- 
terviewers.”’ The teacher can use her own 
job, about which the students have some 
information, to illustrate the working of 
the schedule and to raise the points that 
will have to be decided upon. A set of 
instructions, which resulted from such a 
discussion, follows: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWERS 


General—The student should state the 
og ges of the study to the person whom 
e is to interview, explaining that facts con- 
cerning occupations are wanted to help boys 
and girls choose a vocation. 

The student should carry in his notebook 
a list of all the items on the schedule, and as 
the employee gives the information the stu- 
dent should take notes in this notebook. The 
student should not try to rely on remember- 
ing the answers. Though people are not 
likely to talk freely if a schedule is used, 
usually they do not object to notes being 
taken. 

Name of Job—Give the title used by the 
worker himself. Give more than one title 
if in doubt. Make it as definite and specific as 
possible, e. g., punch press operator (not 
factory worker) ; operator of billing machine 
(not office worker); foreman in railroad 
shops (not railroad worker). 

Name of Firm—Give here the exact name 
and address of the employer of the person 
whom you are interviewing. 

Person Interviewed—As the interviewee 
will be known to the student, this informa- 
tion does not need to be asked for. How- 
ever, in the course of the interview, the em- 
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A Jos Stupy SCHEDULE 
(Job Analysis) 


Name of job Name of firm where job is located Person interviewed 


nN 


~~ 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13 
14 


Nam 


. What is the general nature of the work? 


. Give in detail all the operations and duties performed by the worker during the course 
of the day. (Use an additional sheet if necessary.) 


. What material does the worker use? 
. What tools or machinery does he use? 


a. How much general education should the worker have? 
b. What subjects or course should he take in school? 


. How long did it take the worker to learn this job? 
a. How much of this time was spent in a vocational or professional school? 
b. What is the name and address of the school? 
c. How much time was spent on the job until he learned the job well? 


. What other qualifications besides training does the worker feel a person should have 
to do the job well? 


a. What particular things does the worker like about his job? 
b. What particular things does he dislike? 


. Is there any organization (such as a union) to which the worker can and does 
belong? 
a. If so, state its exact name and address: 
b. State its purposes: 
c. State the requirements for admission to the organization: 


a. What are the beginning wages?...... b. What are the top wages?...... c. If 
the worker is willing to tell, what wages does he receive? 

a. At what time does the worker begin work?...... b. When does he end work? 
err c. How much time: does he have off during the day?...... d. How many 
days a week does he work?....... e. What is the total number of hours he works 
per week? 


a. What times of the year does the worker work overtime? 
b. What times of the year does he work short time? 
c. When is he laid off entirely? 


. Is the worker given a vacation with pay? Yes...... s BUD. sccce How long is it? 


. Describe any welfare scheme, sickness insurance plan, health plan carried on by the 
employer for the employees. (Use an additional sheet if necessary.) 


e of Interviewer Date 





ee 
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loyee may indicate that he does not wish 
fis name used. In such case, the name should 
not be recorded here but the student should 
indicate why it does not appear on the fin- 
ished schedule. 

1. Nature of Work—Here should be 
stated the general nature of the work, e. g., 
a physician takes care of sick people and 
sometimes performs operations. 

2. Duties—This section should contain as 
complete a list of the duties as possible, 
broken down into specific motions used and 
operations performed. A good way to get 
the worker to remember about his work is 
to ask him to state exactly what he did when 
he came to work that day and what he did 
all day long. Then he might be asked how 
this day differed from other days. 

3. Materials—List here all the kinds of 
material used, such as hides, cloth, lace, 
gauze, etc. 

4. Tools, etc.—List here the exact names 
of the tools or machines. If the worker uses 
names that you do not understand, ask him 
to explain. Draw illustrations if they will 
help and if you can. 


5. General Education—State this in years, 
e. g., 8th grade graduate, 2 years high school, 
etc. 


6. Special Training—The answer given 
to 6 should be the total of the answers 
given for 6a and 6c. Give the answers in 
months (mo.) and if the training took only 
part of a month (1 week, 2 weeks, etc.) 
give the answer in fractions of a month, e. g., 
14, mon., 3/4 mo., etc. 


6b. The interviewer should try to get the 
exact name and address of the special school 
which the worker attended, since it may be 
found desirable to send for a catalogue. 


7. Qualifwcations—Note the physical qual- 
ifications, such as strength, nimbleness of 
fingers, great height, etc.; and personal quali- 
ties such as accuracy, understanding of 
people, executive ability, etc. 

Put down what the worker tells you, not 
what you have read or,what you yourself 
think. 

8. Likes and Dislikes—Ask the worker 
what he likes about the job and what he dis- 
likes about it. If he will talk freely, ask 
what he likes about the concern for which he 
works and what he dislikes about it. 


9. Organizations—Organizations include 
those established by the employer and con. 
trolled by him and those established by the 
employees to improve their working condi- 
tions. If possible, obtain the mame and 
address of the organizations’ secretaries so 
that later these organizations may be visited 
to find out more about the occupation. If the 
worker hesitates to answer questions about 
organizations do not press him. Although 
you have told him you are merely studying 
the occupation, he might fear that the in- 
formation will be used against him. If you 
are unable to fill in this item, indicate why 
you have not done so. 


10. Wages—State wages in dollars and 
cents and indicate whether yearly (yr.), 
monthly (mo.), or weekly (wkly.). 

11. Hours—Indicate whether the worker 
starts and ends in the morning (a.m.) or in 
the afternoon (p.m.). 

In 1ic state the time off in fractions of 
hours, e. g., 4 hr., 114 hr., etc. 

Ask the worker the total number of hours 
worked regularly each week (lle). While 
talking with the worker, multiply the daily 
hours by the number of days worked to find 
it it equals the total. If it does not, ask 
whether the worker has a short day and 
when it occurs. Write the information in 
after 1le. 

If the employee has a complicated sched- 
ule of hours, such as a restaurant worker, 
write out each day’s schedule on the back of 
the sheet. 

12. Seasons—Write out the exact months 
under a, b, c. If the work is not seasonal, 
make a dash (—) in these spaces. 

13. Vacations—State the time in weeks. 

14. Welfare, etc—Write this section in as 
great detail as possible. Include any services 
which the employer gives to his employees, 
(other than the workroom, tools, and ordi- 
nary sanitary facilities) such as a lunchroom, 
rest-rooms, clubrooms, athletic facilities, etc. 


EDITING THE MATERIAL 


As students return with their schedules, 
either a teacher or a small committee of 
students, working together, should check 
over each schedule to see that all items 
are filled in properly. Should items be 
missing or incorrect, the schedule should 
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be returned to the student with a request 
that a supplementary interview be secured 
and the corrections made. The schedules 
should be numbered after they are all in 


entiated only as to the number of hours 
worked. The tabulation work sheet and 
the final table would then be set up in the 
following form: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT* OF WORKERS HAVING SPECIFIED 
NUMBER OF Hours PER WEEK 














Hours Worked Per Week 


Per Cent of 
W orkers* 


Num ber Oo] 
W orkers 





Under 40 





40 and less than 48 





48 





More than 48 and less than 54 





54 and less than 60 





60 and less than 70 





70 and over 








Total 





* To be figured only if total number studied is more than 100. 


so that, if errors in tabulation or sum- 
maries are found, the faulty item may be 
traced. 

Considerable thought should be given 
to the kind of items to be tabulated, the 
method of tabulation, and the summar- 
izing of descriptive items.* One example 
will be given to show what problems may 
arise. Since hours worked are generally 
tabulated, if one occupation only has been 
studied, the hours of all workers can be 
grouped in one classification and differ- 


*Some teachers will have already had experi- 
ence in assembling data from schedules. All will 
have had some experience in reading tables, such 
as the age-grade tables in books on education. To 
supplement this information, the following books 
are suggested: Robert Emmet Chaddock, Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Statistics, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925; and Horace Secrist, An Intro- 
duction to Statistical Methods, New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1925 (rev. ed.). 


On the other hand, if many different 
kinds of workers have been studied, a 
table where the professional worker and 
the day laborer are not differentiated 
would have little meaning. In this case 
the kinds of workers should be differenti- 
ated in the table; exactness of the differ- 
entiation should depend upon the num- 
ber and kinds of workers studied. Deci- 
sions will have to be reached as to how 
the various workers will be classified. The 
rough sheet and the final table can be set 
up in the following form, the kinds of 
workers being shown across the top of 
the table, the number of hours worked 
being indicated along the left margin. 
See page 250. 

Other tables may be made from the 
material gathered on the schedule. Items 
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on the schedule which lend themselves to 
statistical handling follow: 


Section 5—General Education 


Section 6—Period of learning in voca- 
tional schools 


Section 6—Period of learning on the job 
Section 10—Wages 

Section 12—Overtime 

Section 13—Vacations 


Tabulation work or rough sheets can 
be drawn up, following the general plan 
of the tables desired. Tally marks, such as 


THE FINAL Propuctr 


Field visits, schedules, tabulations haye 
no meaning except as they terminate ip 
an end-product, which is useful and use. 
able. In addition to the use which the 
vocational counselor will make of the re 
sults in his everyday counseling, they may 
be reported in other ways as follows: 


1. Talks by students. 
2. Brief mimeographed sheets giving the 
high points of the findings. 


3. Brief statements of the requirements of 
the jobs with emphasis on a high school pro. 


NUMBER AND KINDS OF WORKERS HAVING SPECIFIED 
NUMBER OF Hours Per WEEK 








Skilled Professional 
emer oh tours ~— | Common | and Semi-| Clerical | and Semi- | Total 
skilled professional 





Under 40 





40 and less than 48 





48 and less than 54 





54 and less than 60 





Over 60 











Total 














those made in scoring games, are placed 
in the respective columns of the rough 
sheets from the entries on the schedules. 
To insure accuracy, two different students 
can do the tallying independently. The 
final tables will be made with the totals 
computed from the tally marks. 

It may be found desirable to draw off 
on one sheet the items which are descrip- 
tive and not statistical. Sources of de- 
scriptive material in the schedule are to be 
found in Section 2, detailed description 
of duties; and Section 14 on welfare 
plans. 


gram of studies which will give preliminary 
training for the occupations. 

4. A sheet on schools where ad- 
ditional training can be obtained. 

5. Short popular write-ups for the town 
pepe. 

6. A composite full report of the whole 
study, mimeographed. 

7. Charts and other graphic presentation 
in those cases where the material lends itself 
to this treatment. 


The explanations of how to carry on 
each of the investigations suggested’ 





® See OccuPpaTIONS, XVI, 2, November, 1937, 
p. 122. 
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would necessarily be as elaborate as that 
of the study of jobs given here. Space 
does not permit of these additional ex- 
planations. One point which should have 
been self-evident in this discussion is that 
simple as are these studies they take much 
time in planning, in the execution of the 
field work, and in the final preparation 
of the summary report. They should not 
be undertaken unless executed with all 
possible exactness so that students may 
learn the real meaning of the scientific 
approach. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that no matter how exact and 
elaborate these studies by teachers and 
students may be, they cannot be regarded 
as substitutes for scientific studies carried 





on by persons trained primarily in re- 
search. 

Obviously the suggestions given in 
these two articles for collecting pam- 
phlets, books, catalogues, clippings, illus- 
trations, and first-hand information can- 
not be completely carried out by a small 
school. The teacher or counselor should 
be content with a limited job, well done, 
believing that other days and other work- 
ers exist to complete the task. The total 
project can never be completed. How- 
ever, continuous growth in knowledge 
about occupations and a constant appre- 
ciation of the scientific approach are two 
objectives which the teacher can seek for 
himself and his students. 
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A Follow-Up Study of Philadelphia 
Public School Graduates 


ANN PAVAN 


Dunne THE past few years the 
plight of youth has not been an enviable 
one. Because of the wide prevalence of 
unemployment among young people, pub- 
lic school systems all over the country have 


in securing employment? and, Do the; 
obtain positions where they can utilize 
their training? 

The occupational data derived from the 
study were better than even the most opti- 


been, justly or unjustly, 
criticized for failing to 
prepare young men and 
women adequately to 
earn a living; also, vo- 
cational education has 
been assailed as a waste 
of taxpayers’ money 
since frequently jobs 
that were obtained bore 
no relation to the type 
of training received. In 
order to find out exactly 
what was the occupa- 
tional status of Phila- 
delphia’s senior high 
and vocational school 
graduates, the Junior 
Employment Service of 
the School District of 
Philadelphia instituted 


© An occupational follow-up of 
5,898 Philadelphia high-school 
and vocational-school graduates, 
class of 1935, revealed a high 
percentage of employment stabil- 
ity, an increasing number of job 
opportunities, and a bigh corre- 
lation between training received 
and jobs held. There is reason to 
believe that such favorable occu- 
pational adjustments are pos- 
sibly typical of recent public- 
school graduates at other large 
metropolitan centers, and con- 
sequently they would seem to 
indicate increasing improvement 
in the guidance and placement 
of a large percentage of present- 
day youth. 


mistic dared hope. Con- 
sequently, unless Phila- 
delphia senior high and 
vocational school gradu- 
ates are exceptional, the 
outlook would seem to 
be definitely improving 
for graduates every- 
where. Only 14 per cent 
of the high school and 
22 per cent of the voca- 
tional school graduates 
surveyed were found to 
be unemployed. And of 
those employed, 76 per 
cent of the high-school 
group and 64 per cent 
with vocational school 
training had been em- 
ployed 12 months or 
longer since graduation. 


last spring a two-year follow-up study 
of these graduates for the year 1935. 

This occupational study was made pos- 
sible through the affiliation of the Junior 
Employment Service with the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service and the 
United States Employment Service. The 
two questions to which answers were 
wanted particularly were the following: 
How successful have these graduates been 


Of the entire body of graduates, only 4 
per cent had had no employment since 
graduation. And, as will be shown later, 
there was a high correlation between 
training received and jobs held. 

In February 1937, questionnaires, ac- 
companied by letters from school princi- 
pals, were mailed to 7,673 high school 
and 451 vocational school graduates of 
the January and June 1935 classes. The 
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questionnaires used were of the check 
answer type. Graduates were asked infor- 
mation about the following: schools (day 
or night) attended since graduation, in- 
cluding number of months attended, 
courses taken, reasons for leaving if no 
longer in attendance; employment experi- 
ence, including kind of business, positions 
held, hours of work per week, rate of pay 
per week, number of months employed, 
how positions were secured, reasons for 
leaving positions, machines used for each 
position held since graduation, the length 
of unemployment. As a result of the orig- 
inal mailing and three follow-up let- 
ters, questionnaires were returned from 
5,560 high school and 338 vocational 
school graduates, representing a return of 
72 per cent of the former group and 75 
per cent of the latter. 

In order to make certain of the relia- 
bility of the entire sample, the 1,138 re- 
turns received in response to the third 
and final follow-up letter were compared 
with the 4,760 questionnaires received 
previously through the original request 
and two follow-up letters. Comparison of 
the two groups showed that those seeking 
employment tended to answer sooner than 
others. The percentage of returns was ap- 
proximately the same for boys and girls. 
With few exceptions (in vocational 
schools only) 70 per cent or better re- 
turns were received for each curriculum. 
Because of these facts it was felt that 
conclusions drawn are representative. 


TABULATION OF RETURNS 


As soon as the answered questionnaires 
were received, the data on them were 
coded and then transferred to Hollerith 
cards by a key punch operator. The cards 
were then placed in an electrically op- 
erated sorting and counting machine, 
which sorts and adds automatically by 
means of an electric current passed 


through holes in the card. After the cards 
were once punched an unlimited number 
of breakdowns of data was possible. Use 
of this machine permitted comprehensive 
analysis of the returns with a minimum 
of error. 

Table I summarizes the status of all the 
graduates answering the questionnaire. 
Since the data were taken on April 1, 
1937, it may be assumed that these are 
timely and picture conditions as they exist 
for graduates today. It will be noted that 
25 per cent of the high school graduates 
were attending school, 59 per cent were 
employed, 14 per cent were seeking em- 
ployment, and 2 per cent* were not seek- 
ing employment. For vocational school 
graduates, these percentages were , a 4 2 
22, and 5 respectively. A more detailed 
analysis of these graduates follows. 


FURTHER SCHOOLING SINCE GRADUATION 

Of the 1,350 (25 per cent) high 
school graduates continuing their educa- 
tion, 67 per cent were enrolled in col- 
leges and universities, 10 per cent in 
normal schools, and 8 per cent in business 
schools. However, Table I does not tell 
the entire story of the post-graduate edu- 
cation of the graduates. An additional 14 
per cent (804) of the senior high school 
graduates had attended day school classes 
previously. Of this last group, 45 per cent 
had gone to business schools; 58 per cent 
had attended six months or longer; 72 
per cent had left the day schools because 
they had either completed the course taken 
or had secured employment. Ten per cent 
(35) of the vocational school graduates 
had also attended school previously, of 
whom 66 per cent had attended public 
senior high and vocational schools. Also, 
26 per cent (1,432) of the high school 


*These were married, keeping house for their 
families, ill, waiting to return to jobs, or—in eight 
cases—deceased. 
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graduates and 25 per cent (83) of the 
vocational school graduates who had had 
no further day-schooling since graduation 
were attending or had attended evening 
school classes. To summarize, 65 per cent 
(3,586) of the high school graduates and 
37 per cent (83) of the vocational school 
graduates continued their education after 
graduation. 


EMPLOYMENT STABILITY REVEALED 


In Table I on page 254 we note that 
3,295 or 59 per cent of the total high 
school graduates and 240 or 71 per cent 
of the total vocational school graduates 
were employed. Study of their employ- 
ment on April 1, 1937 shows the follow- 
ing: 

1. Only six per cent were employed in 
government work projects as compared 
with 94 per cent in private industry. 

2. Fifty-five per cent of the high school 
graduates were employed in office work 
(63 per cent of these had completed the 
business curriculum and 28 per cent the 
academic curriculum), 20 per cent were 
employed in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical occupations, 11 per cent in sales work, 
and 7 per cent in technical positions. 

3. Of the vocational school graduates, 
68 per cent were employed in manufac- 
turing and mechanical occupations, 13 per 
cent in office work, 6 per cent in technical 
positions, and 6 per cent in personal 
service. 

Although these young people were em- 
ployed, the question arose—was their em- 
ployment stable, or had they been drift- 
ing from one temporary job to another? 
Investigation revealed first, that as many 
as 42 per cent of the employed high 
school graduates had held only one posi- 
tion since graduation, 28 per cent two 
positions, and 17 per cent three positions. 
For vocational school graduates the per- 
centages were 45, 30, and 13, respectively. 
Second, it was revealed that 43 per cent 
of both job groups had been employed 12 


to 19 months since graduation. Thirty- 
three per cent of the high school graduates 
and 21 per cent of the vocational school 
gtaduates had been employed 20 months 
or more, practically the full time since 
they had been out of school.* High school 
gtaduates have had an average of 16 
months employment and vocational gradu- 
ates 14 months. Third, only 18 per cent 
of the high school group and 28 per cent 
of the vocational school group had sought 
employment for a period of 12 months or 
more, including time between positions. 
Also, 23 per cent of the former and 13 
per cent of the latter had had no unem- 
ployment. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS SHOWN 

As this is the first follow-up study of 
its kind in Philadelphia there are no com- 
parative data as to trends of employment 
for high school and vocational school 
graduates. However, a study of the new 
registration and placement figures of 
Philadelphia Junior Employment Service, 
which serves young people between the 
ages of 16 and 21, shows that there has 
been an upward trend in the employment 
opportunities available. In 1935 there 
were 11,527 new registrants for employ- 
ment, in 1936 the number was 15,932, 
and for the first nine months of this year 
13,170. Of these registrants, approxi- 
mately one-third were high school gradu- 
ates; the remaining two-thirds had had 
less than a high school education. Table 
II on page 256 shows that placements for 
the same period also increased greatly. 

Comparing registration with placement 
figures we note that the proportion of 
placement opportunities has been much 
greater for high school graduates than for 
those with less education. Nevertheless 

*Of the business-trained high school graduates 
which constituted 47 per cent of the employed 


group, 48 per cent have been employed 12 to 19 
months, and 31 per cent 20 months or more. 








256 


it is significant to note that the percentage 
of placements for young people with less 
than a high school education is increasing, 
indicating a greater willingness on the 
part of employers to take young people 
who are not high school graduates. This 
in itself would reflect improved employ- 
ment conditions. 


TABLE II 


PLACEMENTS MADE BY JUNIOR EMPLOy- 
MENT SERVICE 


JANUARY, 1935 TO SEPTEMBER, 1937 





Number 
Number less 
high than bigh 
school schoo 
completed Percent completed Percent 
1935 L227 54 975 46 
1936 1,830 51 1,765 49 
1937* 1,473 50 1,468 50 
*January to September. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


As was noted above, 787 or 14 per cent 
of the high school graduates and 76 or 
22 per cent of the vocational school 
graduates were unemployed at the time of 
the survey. Nineteen per cent of the un- 
employed high school graduates had had 
no employment; while for unemployed 
vocational school graduates this percent- 
age was 27 per cent. 

However, we do find further evidence 
of employment stability in that 33 per cent 
of the present unemployed high school 
gsoup and 23 per cent of the vocational 
school group had had 12 months or more 
of employment experience since gradua- 
tion in 1935. Analysis of unemployment 
returns by the various high schools re- 
vealed that unemployment was greatest 
for graduates of schools in the poorer and 
predominantly foreign sections of the city, 
the variations ranging from 7 to 27 per 
cent, depending upon the locality of the 


OCCUPATIONS 


school. Here appears to be evidence 
that environmental background acts as a 
contributing factor in the successful occu- 
pational adjustment of young people after 
graduation. 


RELATION OF JOBS TO TRAINING 


The vocational training offered by the 
public schools should reflect the needs and 
resources of the community, and only by 
continuous study of these needs and re- 
sources can educators determine what this 
training should be. Likewise by a continu- 
ous study of the graduates of the different 
vocational courses we can determine with 
what degree of success graduates are able 
to secure positions where they can utilize 
their training, and can calculate with 
some approximation the absorptive power 
of particular groups of occupations. 


BusINESS TRAINED GRADUATES 


In this follow-up study a definite effort 
was made to correlate positions held and 
training received. Returning once more to 
Table I, we note that 1,538 or 74 per cent 
of the high school graduates of the busi- 
ness curriculum were employed. Study of 
the positions held by these graduates 
showed that 80 per cent of them were 
employed in office or sales work for which 
this curriculum prepares. The percentage 
distribution among the various positions 
included in these two categories was as 
follows: 


TABLE III 


RELATED PosITIONS HELD By GRADUATES 
OF THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM 


General office workers........ 51 per cent 
Stenographers .............. _ 
Salesmen (store) ............ ww 
pT ee 7: 
EE sss odweins.0'%0 +00 es 
Office machine operators. ...... 4” 
Stock or shipping clerks....... _ 


Office boys or inside messengers 1 “ 
Salesmen (outside) " 
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It was also discovered that 73 per cent 
of these graduates were using the type- 
writer in their present positions; 36 per 
cent were using an adding machine as 
well as a typewriter; 13 per cent a calcu- 
lating machine as well as a typewriter and 
adding machine. The table shows that 
more than half of the business-trained 
oraduates were general office workers, that 
only 20 per cent were stenographers and 
{ per cent bookkeepers, substantiating the 
contention of commercial education lead- 
ers that emphasis in business education 
should be placed on training general of- 
fice workers. This is also borne out by a 
recent study (February 1937) made by 
Philadelphia Junior Employment Service 
of 12,461 office workers employed by 821 
Philadelphia firms, showing that almost 
half of them were general office workers, 
that only 8 per cent were bookkeepers 
and 17 per cent were stenographers. 
It was significant to note that in these 
same firms, 7,210 typewriters, 2,386 add- 
ing machines, 1,507 calculating machines, 
733 bookkeeping machines were in use, 
again indicating that some proficiency in 
the use of one or more office machines is 
also desirable for entrants in office work. 


INDUSTRIAL CURRICULUM GRADUATES 


The high school graduates of the indus- 
trial curriculum (which includes courses 
in automechanics, building construction, 
electric construction, and machine con- 
struction) engaged in occupations in 
which they could utilize the training re- 
ceived (63 per cent) were employed as 
shown in Table IV: 

It is enlightening to note that 57 per 
cent of this group were employed in the 
metal or machine trades. 


GRADUATES OF OTHER CURRICULA 


Of the graduates of the vocational 
schools, 86 per cent of those completing 


the dressmaking curriculum, and 82 per 
cent the millinery curriculum were em 
ployed in the dressmaking and millinery 
trades or as alteration workers or milli 
ners in retail establishments. Also 92 per 
cent of the graduates of the mechanical 
drafting curriculum, 91 per cent of the 
machine construction curriculum, 89 per 
cent of the textile curriculum, 83 per cent 
of the electrical construction curriculum, 
and 76 per cent of the automechanics cur 
riculum held jobs as apprentices, factory 
workers, machinists, draftsmen, testers of 
electrical equipment, etc. Fifty-one per 
cent of them were also employed in the 
metal or machine trades. 


TABLE IV 
RELATED PosiITIONS HELD By GRADUATES 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL CURRICULUM 


Factory workers (handwork) 23 per cent 


Apprentices in metal trades 19 
Factory workers (machine work) 16 
Machinists (helper) . 14 
Draftsmen or tracers 9 


Technical assistants 
Building trades workers. 
Supervisory assistants . 
Chauffeurs or truck drivers 


wv hus 


But what of those who do not appear to 
be utilizing the training received in 
school? Is it because there are not enough 
jobs of the kind these graduates are seek- 
ing, or are there other factors that must 
also be considered? Study of those grad- 
uates in what may be termed non-related 
positions shows that some of them are sat- 
isfied with their present occupations and 
hope to make their life career similar 
work; some of them should probably have 
been enrolled in other curricula. Others 
who are dissatisfied with their present jobs 
should never have taken the curricula they 
did, for they were unsuited to the type of 
work for which they had prepared, or had 
racial and environmental handicaps which 
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would serve as barriers. Since chance and 
economic conditions are important factors 
in securing employment, since interests 
change with age, and since it is possible 
for a person to succeed in a variety of 
occupations, a perfect correlation between 
positions held and training received can 
never be expected. The present does not 
tell the entire story. A study of these 
graduates several years later might throw 
a different light on the picture. 


EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED GROUP 


Tabulation of the weekly rates of pay 
received by the 3,295 high school and 240 
vocational school graduates in the posi- 
tions they were holding on April 1, 1937 
shows that the modal rate of pay was 
from $13 to $15. However, it was found 
that wages for boys were higher than for 
girls. Fifty-three per cent of the employed 
male high school graduates and 51 per 
cent of the employed male vocational 
school graduates were earning $16.00 a 


OCCUPATIONS 


week or more as compared with 27 per 
cent of the female high school graduates 
and 19 per cent of the female vocational 
gtaduates. The highest wages were re. 
ceived by graduates of the industrial and 
mechanic arts courses, the majority of 
whom were employed in manufacturing, 
mechanical, and technical occupations, 
The percentage distribution of wages is 
shown in Table V. 


CLASS MARKS AND EMPLOYMENT 


When the final class averages of all 
the high school graduates were compared 
with their status as of April 1, 1937, 
there was found to be definite evidence of 
a positive relationship between good 
marks and the ability to make a satisfac. 
tory occupational adjustment after leav- 
ing school. From Table VI we note that 
those in the highest ranking group, 95-99, 
were all attending school, as well as a 
majority of those with class averages be- 
tween 85 and 94. But what is perhaps 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WEEKLY 








RATES OF PAY OF EMPLOYED GRADUATES 


High School Graduates —V ocational School Grad uates— 
Weekly Rate of Pay M% F% Both % M% F% Both % 
Under $10.00. . 7 9 8 3 18 1l 
$10.00-12 .... 14 24 19 24 26 25 
En, ~~ swe 27 39 33 22 37 29 
nn? «sees s 24 20 22 25 13 19 
a 14 6 10 13 5 9 
Par 5 1 3 9 1 5 
25 and over. . 9 1 5 4 0 2 
TABLE VI 
RELATION BETWEEN GRADUATING AVERAGE AND STATUS AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 
Not Seeking 
Graduating Average Astending School Employed Seeking Employment Employment 
a 15% 62% 21% 2% 
Ee 18 64 16 2 
Pe 27 61 10 2 
i ~. se Gee 46 46 6 2 
Ses cdees 64 34 2 0 
| 100 0 0 0 
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most significant to note is that the per- 
centage of those seeking employment de- 
creases as Class averages increase, drop- 
ping from 21 per cent for those with 
averages of 70-74 to 2 per cent for those 
with averages of 90-94. In other words, 
the higher class averages are, the better 
the chances of employment. 


STATUS OF NEGRO GRADUATES 


Questionnaires were returned from 55 
per cent (181) of the Negro high school 
graduates. On April 1, 1937, 25 per cent 
were attending school, 42 per cent were 
employed, 29 per cent were seeking em- 
ployment, and 4 per cent were not seeking 
employment. It can thus be seen that 
Negro graduates have not fared as well 
as the white, with almost one-third of the 
group seeking employment. Of those em- 
ployed, 34 per cent were in domestic and 
personal service, 19 per cent in manufac- 
turing and mechanical occupations, 18 per 
cent in office work, and 15 per cent in de- 
livery and trucking. While it was encour- 
aging to note that 77 per cent of these 
young people had worked 12 months or 
longer, their weekly earnings were much 
lower than those received by the other 
graduates. The modal wage was under 
$10.00 and 59 per cent of the group were 
earning $12.00 a week or less. 
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CONCLUSION 
This occupational follow-up study has 
shown how the majority of Philadelphia's 
recent high-school and vocational! 
graduates have been able to make satisfac- 
tory adjustments and to secure employ- 
ment utilizing their training. Besides cre 
iting wise guidance and improved ¢ 
nomic conditions for these gratifying re 
sults, one must not lose sight t 
that these graduates studied were hheld 
from the employment market y 
had reached eighteen years of age—a 
point which is being increasingly regarded 
as the minimum age for employment 
Hence it would seem that future educa- 
tional programs should provide means for 
keeping adolescents under eighteen in 
school and off the job market. This follow- 


up has also brought out the need for post- 
graduate training in the public schools for 
the purpose of maintaining or increasing 
the skills of those graduates who cannot 
pay for further schooling. 

This study is the first in what is hoped 
will be a continuous series of follow-up 
projects. It is expected that future in- 
vestigations will include the high-school 
and vocational-school drop-outs, so that 
even greater accuracy can be obtained in 
demonstrating the effectiveness of public- 
school systems in preparing graduates ade- 
quately to earn a living. 





Some Films for Use in Teaching Occupations 


L. PAUL MILLER and HAROLD WREN 


Darnars techniques have been 
devised for effective use of educational 
motion pictures as aids in teaching, par- 
ticularly in such fields as geography, 
health education, and the natural sciences. 
To these subjects can be added occupa- 
tions. The techniques, as worked out in 
many teacher-training courses in visual 
instruction, can be applied directly to the 
teaching of occupations, and made effec- 
tive immediately. The film material al- 
ready exists, and is readily available; 
much of it free of charge. 

The one practical necessity in schedul- 
ing teaching films for use in any school 
course, or program of instruction, is a 
careful classification of available films, 
accompanied by the sources from which 
they may be bought, rented for a fee, or 
borrowed without cost. 

The appended list is proposed, not as a 
finished compilation of all existing films 
portraying types of occupations, but as the 
beginning of a film list which each teacher 
or adviser can extend to meet his own te- 
quirements. Inquiries addressed to dis- 
tributors named at the end of the list will 
bring additional titles suitable for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

Along with this minimum list of films, 
the proposal is made that there be 
selective use of still and motion pictures 
in the presentation of facts about occupa- 
tions, whether to informal groups, or to 
regularly organized classes. 

There has been a rapid spread in 
visual instruction in recent years, and 
many schools are now equipped with 


portable motion picture projectors, using 
sixteen millimeter (16 mm.) safety film. 
These projectors ordinarily use silent 
films only. Though portable projectors 
for 16 mm. sound films are also available, 
and are gradually coming into use, most 
of the film material dealing with occupa- 
tions is at present on safety stock, silent 
instead of sound film, and in 16 mm. 
width. 

These films were, for the most part, 
produced with other ends in view than 
vocational guidance, but can easily be 
adapted for that purpose by instructors 
and advisers. It is recommended that not 
more than one or two reels be used at one 
time. The class should be prepared before 
the showing, and discussion should fol- 
low the film. 

It is emphasized that films are meant 
to supplement, and not to supplant, verbal 
instruction. They are adapted only for 
group instruction, and are, in many in- 
stances, far from satisfying individual 
needs. 

In the list which follows, a few 
selected films are suggested for each occu- 
pational group. Many more titles can be 
found with little trouble. The schedule 
of films for the year should be relatively 
light, especially during the first year that 
experiments are made with the use of 
films. At first, it might be well to plan 
for no more than eight or ten films 
throughout the year. No films should be 
purchased until they are previewed. Some 
of the films that are only available through 
purchase are quite antiquated. Many films 
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which may be rented but not purchased 
are, on the contrary, recent productions. 
Some titles may be borrowed from State 
Departments of Education or State Uni- 
versities. It is perhaps wisest at the out- 
set to borrow for trial rather than buy 


least until the time when up-to-date reels 
will be produced specifically for gui- 
dance purposes. As in other fields, that 
time will come when the demand is suf- 
ficiently strong. Many districts are buying 
films, especially where there is steady de- 








those films that seem of most worth, at mand for a particular one. The list follows 


FitmMs CONTAINING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Title of film is given, followed by the time required for showing, width of film, silent or 
sound (as: 16 si, 16 mm. silent; 16 sd, 16 mm. sound; 35 si, 35 mm. silent, and 35 sd, 
35 mm. sound), how available (as: S, for sale only; R, for rent at fixed fee, and F, free loan, 
usually requiring payment of transportation both ways), and source of supply, indicated 
by a number which refers to directory of distributors at end of this list on page 263 


VOCATIONS (GENERAL) 


Title Time 168i. 165d. 3551. 355d Source 
Choosing your vocation .. ...10 min. 16 sd. 35 sd S 6 


VOCATIONS (CLASSIFIED) 
I. AGRICULTURE 


(Consult U. S. Department of Agriculture for complete list of titles, many of which 
are especially useful in rural districts) 


DER ou his ane b0b etcedscecvece 12min. 16si. 35 si. S 3 
Yoke of the past ............seeeeeee 45min. 16si. 35 si. F 10 
Marketing live poultry ............... 15min. 16 si. 35 si. S or F 19 
CPE oc ecccncccccccccces »»-30min. 165i. 35 si. S or F 19 


Il. FORESTRY AND FISHING 
(Consult U. S. Department of Agriculture and your State Department of Forestry) 


GP MID os ccs cc ccccoccces 12 min. 16 sd. 35sd. SorF 19 
CCC fights erosion ..................22min. 165i. 35 si. F 19 
a. cin bosnnsecse6ee 12 min 16 sd. 35sd. SorF19 
CCC accomplishments—by States (numer- 

ous titles—1 or 2 reels each) U. S. Dept. 

TE: nck gets esasevesdeess 16si 16sd. 35si. 358d. SorF19 
A ee 15min. 16si. 16sd. 358i. 35sd. SorF19 
EE ods baccneess seas iSmin. 16 si. 35 si. S or F 19 
New England fisheries—cod .......... 1S min. 16 si. 35 si. S 5 

III. EXTRACTION OF MINERALS 
(Consult U. S. Bureau of Mines for complete list) 
(Coal miner) Anthracite coal ......... 15min. 16si. 35 si. F 10 
Bituminous coal ............. <= Me. 35 si. F 10 
EES Fe ....30min. 165i. 35 si. F 18 
Iron ore to pig iron ..................15 min. 16 si, 35 si. Ss 5 
IV. MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL 

(Women in Industry) Behind the scenes 

in the machine age .............--. 35min. 165i. 35 si. S or R 24 


(Men in Industry) Industrial worker....12 min. 16 si. 35 si. S 3 
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IV. MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL (Continued) 


Title Time 16st. 16sd. 35 Si. 
IED son once s au abe 12min. 16si. 35 si. 
Modern industrial methods ............ 60 min. 16 si. 35 si. 
ge, 9 TS San eI 20 min. 16 sd. 

Mazda lamp manufacturing ........... 30 min. 16 si. 35 si. 
DE... Sic ss cdetokbevaeueeas 15min. 16 Si. 35 si. 
Books—from manuscript to classroom...17 min. 16si. 16d. 
a | errr rr ree 15min. 16si. 35 si. 
Men’s clothing industry ............ 30min. 16 si. 
PIES AS PEP er errs 15min. 16si. 35 si. 
V. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
Development of transportation ........10 min. 16 sd. 
Farther, faster, and safer .............. 25 min. 16 sd. 
Farther, faster, and safer .............. 16 min. 
EE EN 55.80.55 ces cecssaee cess 15min. 16 si. 35 si. 
Sivas on 664 0Ss abeaedrns 30 min. 16si. 
Flying across America ...........++++: 24min. 16si. 
Be Ne Ee ND oven oc cntdessvesee 15min. 16si. 16sd. 
EE CURED s cccvcccaprcdvcseusy 12min. 16si. 35 si. 
hte cc seek eed eanaskmue 15min, 16 si. 35 si. 
Wizardry of wireless ................ 30min. 16si. 35 si. 
VI. TRADE 
(Broker) Mechanics of the nation’s mar- 

BE vc ce vsendecvercccseseeen 25 min. 16si. 35 si. 
FR err 12min. 16si. 35 si. 
IED 9d strc dbdnde oketaane 12min. 16si. 35 si. 

VII. PuBic SERVICE 
ME, SE vg wennsevercensevens 15min. 16si. 16sd. 
Submarine service .............eeeee8 15min. 16si. 16sd. 35 si. 
(Fireman) Fire protection ........... 15min. 16si. 35 si. 

VIII. PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 

DEE citntiakecsaceceedonessen 12min. 16 si. 35 si. 
Newspaper in the -—s were. 8min. 16 si. 35 si. 
(Clergyman) Padre Sahib ............ 1 hr. 16 si. 
(Teacher) Free schools—hope of democ- 

OE ocscvccdcustosecentcescesecsey ete 35 si. 
DT «30 tins scant aiokeaénenha 12min. 16 si. 35 si. 
DT 3.1 Gon agdine déhdiens eas al 12min. 16 si. 35 si. 
Ds soa saedceadis saceses 30 min. 16si. 35 si. 
eer er 12min. 16 si. 35 si. 
RED Stbbdeds cocnstedewadusded 30min. 16si. 35 si. 
(Engineer) Nature’s frozen credits ..... 45min. 16si. 35 si. 
(Nurse) Home nursing — routine pro- 

ae e++e15 min. 16si. 35 si. 
Nurses in the Making................ 30 min. 16 si. 

(Dentist) Care of the teeth ........... 15min. 16si. 35 si. 
(Veterinarian) Clean herds and hearts..45 min. 16 si. 35 si. 


IX. Domestic, PERSONAL, AND HOMEMAKING 


The amazing vitamins ................ 15min. 16 si. 
5 fl errr ere 60 min. 
Home demonstration work in the western 

Su a 6b Kanes bbase 660064 eseeeee 30min, 165i, 


16 sd. 


35 si. 


35 sd. 


35 sd. 


35 sd. 
35 sd. 


35 sd. 


35 sd. 


Source 
S 3 

F 15 

S 6 

F 10 

S 5 

F 22 

3S 3 
SorF 9 
F 10 


S 6 
F 13 
F 13 
S 5 
R 11 
F 17 


F 20 


RorS 5 
Sor F 19 


F 24 
§ 21 


F19 
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X. CLERICAL (See VI, TRADE) 


BIOGRAPHY 
(Recommended for inspirational purposes) 

Title Time 165i. 165d. 355%. 35 52. Source 
Benefactor (Edison) ............... 30min. 16si. 35 si. F 10 
I ee al a ae eae 12min. 16si. 35 si. $$ 
ee ee ec aba duh 30 min. 16si. 35 si. R 7 
Seapheets FROME ooo cs cccccccccccees 10min. 16si. 168d. S 8 
Stephen Foster .......scccsscccccees 10 min. 35 si. 35 sd. R 8 
ESR ee eee 15min. 16si. 35 si. SorR 12 
My father (Lincoln) ................ 30 min. 35 si. R 7 


SNNAY Yn 


Se ee ee 
SOW ON AVY BRWN & ON” 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


Directory OF DISTRIBUTORS 


. American Osteopathic Association—430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
. Bray Pictures Corporation—729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


DeVry, Herman A., Inc.—1111 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


. Dynamic Pictures—729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
. Eastman Kodak Co.—Rochester, N. Y. 
. Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc.—250 W. 57th St., New York City 


F, C, Pictures Corporation—505 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


. Fitzpatrick Pictures, Inc.—729 Seventh Ave., New York City 

. Films of Commerce Co., Inc.—35 W. 45th St., New York City 

. General Electric Co.—1 River Rd., Schenectady, N. Y. 

. Kodascope Libraries, Inc.—33 W. 42nd St., New York City 

. Metropolitan Museum of Art—Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., New York City 

. Pennzoil Co.—Oil City, Penna. 

. Religious Motion Picture Foundation—140 Nassau St., New York City 

. Singer Sewing Machine Co.—Singer Bldg., New York City 

. Stone and Webster Engineering Corp.—49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

. United Air Lines—221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

. U. S. Bureau of Mines—4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture—Washington, D. C. 

. U. S. Navy Recruiting Service—Federal Bldg., Washington and Johnson Sts., Brooklyn, 
Y 


N. Y. 
Wadsworth, Mason—551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
John C. Winston Company—1006-1016 Arch St., a Pa. 
Women’s Bureau—U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. 
Y. M. C. A., Motion Picture Bureau—19 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York City 


DESCRIPTIONS 
Descriptions of films listed here, together with many additional titles, are given in the 


following publications: 


“Educational Film Catalog, and Supplements,” H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University 
Ave., New York City 

“1001 Films,” Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, IIL 

G. M. Kefauver and J. W. Curtis, “Visual Aids for Occupational Information.” Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, December, 1929, 111-120. 

H. C. Kerman, “Free Motion Picture Films for Classes Studying Occupations,” mimeo- 

hed pamphlet. H. C. Kerman, North Junior High School, Niagara Falls, 
. X.; ten cents. 
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The Radio Service Man 


AN ABSTRACT* 


Evezveooy KNOWS, in a general 
way, what the radio service man does. 
Anybody who wants to know in more 
detail can easily find out by asking a few 
questions, and the literature 1s full and 
authoritative on this point. But beyond 
this, the writers flounder, for the most 
part, in questionable statistics, conflict- 
ing opinions, and other unscientific 
“data” and techniques. 

Nobody really knows how many radio 
service men there are, how much they 
earn, whether they like their jobs, what 
sorts of individuals they are, or what kind 
of training they have had. Unfortunately, 
it seems unlikely that anyone ever will 
be able to answer these questions objec- 
tively and with complete authority. Most 
radio service men are in business for 
themselves. Such workers are always dif- 
ficult to enumerate or to get information 
from. The counselor therefore is confined 
to largely unsubstantiated conclusions ad- 
vanced by the various writers on these 
aspects of the job of radio servicing. 
Though such conclusions frequently have 
a considerable weight of experience and 
maturity of judgment behind them, and 
seem convincing, the reader should exam- 
ine them most critically. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
Wuat Is Done In THis OCCUPATION 


Several writers are substantially agreed 
that the duties of the radio service man 





* Prepared by the National Occupational Con- 
ference. The material presented is Based entirely 
upon oes on poy sources and is in no sense 
to be considered as an original survey or analysis 
of the occupation. 


consist of assembling, installing, testing, 
adjusting, and repairing radio receiving 
apparatus. One writer adds that the serv- 
ice man in the employ of a wholesale 
dealer may be required also to instruct 
other service men who work for retailers 
or conduct their own businesses. Accord- 
ing to fairly dependable estimates, 76 per 
cent of the service men in business in 
1933 had their own shops, 12 per cent 
worked in independent service stations, 
8 per cent for dealers, 3 per cent for 
distributors, and only 1 per cent for 
manufacturers. 


ABILITIES ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


There are no reports of objective stud- 
ies of the personal characteristics of radio 
service men. Opinions expressed in the 
literature are that he should have good 
intelligence, neat appearance, good health, 
and physical endurance; that he should 
be tactful and courteous; that he should 
have selling ability and strong inclina- 
tions toward electricity and mechanics. 
Ability to drive an automobile is usually 
a practical requisite. 


TRAINING AND TRAINING FACILITIES 


Competence in the occupation requires 
a thorough knowledge of every compo- 
nent part of radio receivers, a basic knowl- 
edge of electrical phenomena, a rather 
elaborate knowledge of the theory under- 
lying the various circuits in general use, 
the ability to read diagrams and trace 
circuits, and a working familiarity with 
both primary and storage batteries. In 
other words, the service man must be not 
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only a “near electrical engineer’ as one 
author has phrased it, but a living com- 

ndium of detailed facts about a multi- 
tude of specific receiving sets. 

The training which is recommended 
for acquiring the requisite knowledge and 
ability is usually a high school education, 
either augmented by or taken in conjunc- 
tion with specialized instruction in elec- 
tricity and radio. Technical high schools 
in some of the larger cities offer such 
training. Free evening courses are avail- 
able in some places. Proprietary schools 
offer both correspondence and resident 
courses. Some writers consider the value 
of correspondence courses highly doubt- 
ful, as they offer no opportunities for 
laboratory practice. 

In most communities the local board 
of education will have information re- 
garding schools and courses designed to 
prepare students for the vocation. The 
claims of proprietary schools with respect 
to the adequacy of their facilities and 
their ability to find employment for their 
graduates should be carefully investigated. 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


Since radio service men in business for 
themselves far outnumber those employed 
by manufacturers and distributors, it is 
evident that many of them set themselves 
up in business without having had pre- 
vious experience. Success in these cases 
is determined by many factors—the serv- 
ice man’s technical ability, his business 
acumen, salesmanship, how widely he is 
acquainted in the community, and others. 
Usually the business includes the retailing 
of radio receiving sets, as well as other 
electrical apparatus, in addition to serv- 
icing. In many cases, the servicing aspects 
of the business are overshadowed by the 
merchandising aspects. 

For the service man who enters the 
employ of a manufacturer or distributor, 
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the course of advancement runs from 
routine inspection and repair to either a 
selling or an executive position. It must 
be recognized at the outset that promo- 
tions to such positions come only to those 
with the requisite knowledge and abilities. 


COMPENSATION 


Salaries of radio service men working 
for others are variously estimated to range 
between $15 and $30 a week for the 
average employee, and up to $50 or $60 
a week for the highly paid worker. No 
figures are available regarding the in- 
comes of independent service men, but 
one writer divides the total estimated an- 
ual expenditure for radio service and ac- 
cessories throughout the country by the 
estimated number of service men, and 
concludes that the average net income is 
approximately $20 a week. 


NUMBER AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


The Institute of Radio Service Men 
estimated that there were 100,000 service 
men in the United States in 1933. No 
data on sex distribution are available, but 
the general inference is that there are 
practically no women in the occupation. 

Radio receiving sets are proportionately 
more numerous in urban centers than in 
small towns and rural areas. Farm dwell- 
ings are scattered, and in most rural sec- 
tions, a number of sets large enough to 
provide continuous employment for a 
single service man would be distributed 
over an area much too large for him to 
cover. Thus radio servicing in rural areas 
must usually be supplemented by other 
remunerative work. 


PROBABLE FUTURE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


It was estimated recently that only 
slightly more than one-third of American 
homes are equipped with radio receiving 
sets. This leaves a tremendous field for 
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potential expansion. Commercial perfec- 
tion of television and continued improve- 
ment of sound production techniques are 
expected to aid such expansion. This 
suggests increased opportunities for serv- 
ice men. It is also contended, however, 
that the servicing field is already over- 
crowded to such an extent that those now 
in business can take care of greatly ex- 
panded needs for some time. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


The advantages ascribed to the occu- 
pation are that it is not laborious, is clean, 
technical work of a semi-professional 
nature, combines indoor with outdoor 
work, and offers many opportunities for 
economic independence. With a small 
initial investment, the service man can 
establish himself in his own business. 

On the other hand, the hours of a 
service man are irregular and often long. 
He may be required to make inspections 
and repairs at any hour of the day or 
night, and must be ready to serve his 
customers in all weather and seasons. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


Radio Service Men of America, 500 
N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, is a national 
organization comprising a membership 
representing radio service men in vir- 
tually all parts of the country. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(This bibliography is designed to in- 
clude only such recent literature on the oc- 
cu pation of the radio service man as seems 
most useful and pertinent for vocational 
guidance. The publications listed below 
represent a selection from a larger num- 
ber which were examined during the 
preparation of this abstract. Out of print 
materials and others difficult of access are 
included as an aid to counselors who fre- 
quently can locate such materials in their 


local libraries. NOC will be grateful to 
readers for information regarding any 
useful publications not listed bere.) 


1. Anonymous. “N. E. M. A. Attacks 
Service Education Problem.” Radio Broad. 
cast, May 1929, XV, p. 40. 

Brief description of the course for service men 
given by the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. An expression of authoritative opinion 
as to what the service man should know. 

2. Bennett, G. Vernon, and Older, Frank 
E. (eds.). Occupational Orientation. Los 
Angeles, Society for Occupational Research, 
University of Southern California, 1931, pp. 
212-213. $2.75. 

Very brief treatment of the work of the “radio. 
trician,” and the specialized knowledge necessary 

3. Bouck, Zeh. “Education for Making a 
Living in Radio.” Radio News, December, 
1934, January, 1935, July, 1935, XVI, pp. 
338-339, 418-419; XVII, pp. 32-33. 

Chapters from the book by the same author, 
annotated in the following reference. 

4. Bouck, Zeh. Making a Living in Radio 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935. Pp. 222. 
$2.00. 

Information about many aspects of the radio 
repair man’s work, with emphasis on the task of 
the independent operator. Based largely on opin- 
ion, rather than objective data, but hacked by 
long experience in the field. Written in a facile, 
easily read style. 

5. Chicago Board of Education. A Study 
of Radio. Chicago, Board of Education, 
1930. Out of Print. 


Not available for review. 


6. Davis, Anne S., editor. Radio and Tele. 
vision. (Commonwealth Vocational-Guid- 
ance Monographs, Series A.) Chicago, Com- 
monwealth Book Company, 1934. Pp. 23, 
75 cents. 

Data respecting numbers and earnings in the 
occupation. Information respecting duties, prepa- 
ration, and related matters. 

7. Dunham, J. S. “Business Side of Radio 
Servicing.” 40 Broadcast, February, 1929, 
XIV, pp. 237-238. 

Bits of advice to the service man in business for 


himself. Suggestions with respect to the various 
problems associated with the business. 


8. Dunham, J. S. “Value of Fundamental! 
Knowledge.” Radio Broadcast, July, 1929, 
XV, pp. 145-147. 

Stresses the need for knowledge of fundamental 
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ws of electricity. Useful in pointing out the 
pecessity for adequate theoretical training. 

9, Dunham, J. S. “What the Service Man 
Should Study.”” Radio Broadcast, March, 
1929, XIV, pp. 294-295. 

Outlines the technical materials that the service 
man should master, and suggests specific read- 
ing matter. Addressed to practicing workers. 

10. Dunham, J. S. “What Servicemen 
Should Know.” Radio Broadcast, August, 
1929, XV, pp. 228-229. 

Advises workers in the occupation to master 
certain theoretical as well as practical materials. 
Too technical for general reading. 

11. Ernst, Clayton H., and White, Trent- 
well M. Opportunity Ahead. New York, 
Appleton, 1929, pp. 32-34. $1.50. 

Treats very briefly the training and ability re- 
quirements for work in the field, and possible 
earnings. Old. 

12. Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Directory of Trade and Industrial 
Schools. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1930. Pp. 370. 40 
cents. 

A listing of federally aided schools. Includes 
sixteen under the heading “Radio Repairing.” 
Quite out of date. 

13. Gernsback, Hugo. “Radio as a Voca- 
tion.” Jobs and Careers, March, 1936, I, 
pp. 49-50. 

General inspirational article containing a single 
reference to “radio servicing” as one of the 
“major branches of radio.” 

14. Hershman, J. B. Radio as a Vocation. 
———— Indiana, Dodge's Telegraph and 
Radio Institute, 1936. Pp. 12. Free. 

_ Various occupations in the radio field, informa- 
tion on training, personal traits, conditions of 
employment, etc. Published by a private school. 

15. Institute for Research. Careers in 
Radio. Chicago, Institute for Research, 1935. 
Pp. 16. 75 cents. 

Information regarding various aspects of the 
occupation, particularly necessary training, duties, 
and numbers in the field. 

16. Kaufman, Joseph. “Radio Will Soon 
Employ Twice as Many Trained Men as it 
Does Now.” Jobs and Careers, July, 1936, 
I, pp. 303-304. 

The burden of the article is in the title. Un- 
supported by substantial evidence. 

17. Koon, Cline M. University and Col- 
lege Courses in Radio. Washington, D. C., 
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United States Office of Education, 1933. Pp. 
14. 10 cents. 

List of 100 colleges offering instruction in vari- 
ous aspects of radio, chiefly radio engineering. 

18. Martin, Louis. How to Become a 
Radio Service Man. New York, Gernsback 
Publications, 98 Park Place, 1932. Pp. 60. 
50 cents. 

The book belies its title. It tells how to be 
a successful service man, not how to become one. 
Contains some technical matter on sets, parts, etc. 

19. Meacham, J. F. B. “Examination for 
Radio Servicemen."” Radio Broadcast, April, 
1929. XIV, Pp. 405. 

A comprehensive examination recommended by 
the author to be required of all service men. The 
examination is given in full. Its perusal will serve 
to acquaint the prospective student with the ex- 
tent and nature of the material to be mastered. 
The author is a recognized authority. 

20. Moise, Marian. The Radio Worker 
in New Orleans. New Orleans, Orleans 
Parish School Board, Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance, 1930. Pp. 10. Free. 

A thorough analysis of the occupation in its 
local setting. Rather old, but still useful. 

21. New York Board of Education, Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Placement. Radio 
Work in New York City. New York, Board 
of Education, Division of Guidance and 
Placement, 1933. Pp. 43. Free. Supply 
limited. Mimeographed. 

Communication, monadeesting, and manufactur- 
ing. Brief description of the duties of the service 
man and the capacities needed for success. State- 
ment of requirements for various civil service 
classifications as radio electrician. 


22. Platt, Rutherford. The Book of Op- 
portunities. New York, Putnam, 1929. Pp. 
175. $3.00. 

One paragraph devoted to the work of the 
radio repair man. 

23. Proffitt, Maris M. Private Proprietary 
and Endowed Schools Giving Trade and In- 
dustrial Courses. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 91. 
10 cents. United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1935, No. 8. 

A complete listing, without any attempt to 
classify as to excellence or accreditation. Arrange- 
ment is by states, which makes use for specific 
occupations difficult. The most recent and complete 
list of its kind. 

24. Rose, Theodore E. “Radio Servicing 
as an Occupation.” Rehabilitation Review, 
July-August, 1936, X, pp. 119-126. 
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Duties and requirements of radio service men, 
and training necessary. Written for the handi- 
capped. 

25. Shade, Chloris (Director). Radio 
and Television. Success: Vocational Infor- 
mation Series. Chicago, Morgan-Dillon and 
Co., 5154 N. Clark Street, 1937. Pp. 24. 
30 cents. 

History of radio. Analysis of manufacturing 
processes, sales and servicing, broadcasting. Posi- 
tions in these fields, and also in commercial serv- 
ice, government service, and in fields related to 
radio. Duties of various workers; qualifications and 
training ; earnings; advantages and disadvantages of 
working in the field. List of organizations. Bibli- 
ography. 

26. Vocational Service for Juniors. Op- 
portunities for Vocational Training in New 
York City. New York, Vocational Service 
for Juniors, 1935. Pp. 96. 50 cents. 

Directory of schools. 


It Can Be Done! 


TRADE PERIODICALS 


Commercial Radio. New York, CQ Map, 
zine Co., 7 West 44th Street. $2.00 , 
year. 


Radio. Pacific Radio Publishing Co., Pacifi 
Building, San Francisco. $3.00 a yea. 


Radio Industries. Chicago, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive. $2.00 a year. 


Radio Retailing. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street. $2.00 a year. 


Radio World. New York, Hennessy Radio 
Publications Corp., 145 West 45th 
Street. $2.50 a year. 


Service. New York, Bryan Davis Publishing 
Co., Inc., 19 East 47th Street. $2.00 
a year. 


A VOCATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICE has been established in the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, Jamaica, New York. In announcing the service to high schoo! 
principals and counselors, Grace O. Kelley, readers’ consultant, said in part: 

“Our Library recently has assembled an extensive collection of books and well 
over 1,000 pamphlets in the field of OCCUPATIONS and VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


“The pamphlets are arranged under the names of the vocations so that an inquirer 
. . . is able to consult considerable material on the same subject all together. . . . The 
Library does not presume to give advice or counsel regarding occupations but is 
ready to do all in its power to make available to the inquirer all sorts of printed 


material.” 





Incidentally, the Queens Borough Public Library has TWO subscriptions to 
OccuPaTIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, TWO subscriptions to Occupa- 
sional Index, and has purchased copies of many National Occupational Conference 
abstracts and reprints! 
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Editorial Views 








A Leader Passes 


Tus VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE move- 
ment is fortunate in still having in its 
midst most of those who have made note- 
worthy contributions to its development. 
Accordingly, when one is called from the 
ranks by death the gap is especially no- 
ticeable. It is with deep sorrow that 
we record the death on October 28 of 
WILLIAM MARTIN PRocTor, known inti- 
mately to many workers in the field and 
known generally through his contribu- 
tions to a still larger number of admirers. 

Doctor Proctor embodied all the traits 
that are generally demanded of a voca- 
tional counselor. He was profoundly in- 
terested in human beings. A graduate of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, he was 
for five years a minister in the Congrega- 
tional church. But, as vocational guid- 
ance emerged, he embraced it as a me- 
dium through which he could exercise 
those spiritual qualities that formed such 
a strong undercurrent in his nature. 

But he also possessed the more material 
qualifications of a vocational counselor. 
He knew the world of work; at the age of 
eighteen he was a full-fledged court re- 
porter. He further brought to the field of 
vocational guidance considerable experi- 
ence as a teacher, having been graduated 
from a normal school and having taught 
in a number of educational institutions. 
Finally, he had the research spirit, evi- 
denced by his numerous investigations in 
the field of individual adjustment, cur- 
riculum revision, and educational admin- 
istration. 

The high esteem in which Doctor Proc- 


tor was held by his colleagues at Stanford 
University is attested by his appointment 
as faculty secretary of the School of Edu- 
cation and as editor of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education. National 
recognition came through his election to 
the presidency of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in 1933, and to 
membership in the National Occupational 
Conference. At the time of his death he 
was a trustee of the Association. 

Doctor Proctor, who was essentially a 
modest person, would not wish us to in- 
dulge in a lengthy eulogy, but he surely 
would not deny us the sad privilege of 
registering our grief over the loss of his 
physical presence, and of sending a wave 
of sympathy to his widow and children. 





What Do YOU Think? 


A NUMBER Of subscribers recently have 
written to the editorial office commending 
the magazine. Some have suggested that 
possibly we are publishing too large a 
proportion of articles based on theory. A 
statistical study of the contents of Vol- 
ume XV confirmed this. About one-fifth 
of the articles were found to be of a theo- 
retical nature—surely too many when one 
considers the many other facets of voca- 
tional and educational guidance which 
should receive attention. Many subscrib- 
ers have expressed approval of the large 
amount of space given in the magazine to 
factual materials about occupations. The 
editorial board is anxious, however, not 
to become unbalanced on this point. Our 
best advice regarding balance will come 
from our readers. Accordingly we are 
eagerly looking forward to the compila- 
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tion of the answers to the questions asked 
on the reverse side of the nominating bal- 
lot printed in the November, 1937 issue 
of the magazine (page 207). It is hoped 
that every member of the association will 
assist the editorial board by thoughtfully 
supplying the answers to these questions. 





Opportunity 

As this issue goes to press the eyes of 
many persons interested in occupational 
adjustment are turned toward Baltimore 
where the American Vocational Associa- 
tion is holding its annual convention. 
This great organization, numbering 17,- 
000 members, recognizes that an effec- 
tive program of vocational training can- 
not exist without sound guidance and 
placement. AVA needs the comradeship 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, as we need the stimulus of its 
vigor and enterprise. It is to be hoped 
that these two organizations may find 
ways of cooperating in the solution of 
society's problems of occupational ad- 
justment. H.D.K. 


Looking Ahead 

FREQUENTLY we wish that twice as 
many pages were available in OccuPa- 
TIONS. And just as often the wish is killed 
by the challenge of careful selection, the 
need for diversity, and by serious atten- 
tion to that all-important factor—reader 
interest and action! 

Six issues remain to be published in 
Volume XVI. Careful consideration is be- 
ing given to the contents of these forthcom- 


ing numbers of the magazine. In an effort 
to cover the rapidly growing aspects of 
the total field of occupational adjustment, 
there will appear reports and articles from 
the best known writers and authorities ob- 
tainable, on occupational guidance, train- 
ing, and placement; on labor and social 
problems, particularly as they affect youth; 
on occupational and technological trends 
and the social implications of new inven- 
tions; on methods of studying individuals 
for greater competence in guidance; on 
the coordination, organization, and ad- 
ministration of these various activities, 
and on the many other approaches that 
lead to balance and advancement of effort 
in counseling. 

In each remaining issue of Volume 
XVI we hope to present at least one 
article by a superintendent who partici- 
pated in the NOC Occupational Educa- 
tion Tour. Widespread interest and real 
action already have resulted through the 
appeal of this feature to school adminis- 
trators. In the forthcoming January num- 
ber the achievements in Minneapolis will 
be presented, and will be followed in sub- 
sequent issues by stories of advancement 
in other cities. Also in January we shall 
present some youth employment experi- 
ences with sidelights on the Maryland 
survey by the American Youth Commis- 
sion. A special section will be devoted to 
reporting a two-day New York Welfare 
Council conference based on integration 
of vocational guidance and placement 
with industry. Some timely occupational 
information and abstracts will appear, as 
usual. D. M. C. 
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He Designed Christmas Cards 

IsN’T IT STRANGE how Jittle things so 
often determine the course of our lives? 
With Joe Jones, it was a pair of scissors. 

At the age of two, Joe was stricken 
with a spinal disability and from then 
until his death at 21, he was seldom out 
of his wheel chair. While he was con- 
fined to a bed at the Shriner’s Hospital 
in Atlanta, he passed away his time by 
cutting out silhouettes,—just for amuse- 
ment. One day a visitor to the hospital 
noticed some of Joe’s cutouts and was 
astonished at their beauty. Though hav- 
ing never lived out-of-doors, yet the boy 
of 15 went fishing and hunting, played 
with lions and tigers, saw monkeys jump- 
ing from tree to tree and swinging on 
long vines in the jungle—all with pieces 
of black paper and a pair of tiny scissors! 

Through the help of the casual visitor, 
Joe’s work was introduced to James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, who arranged to have five 
silhouettes reproduced in the Literary Di- 
gest. It wasn't long until orders for 
cuttings began to pour in from all over 
the country. Nature magazines began to 
illustrate their stories with Joe’s animals; 
publishers sought his skill in designing 
Christmas cards; and at least one book 
was completely illustrated by this artist. 

A few years ago, the disease won its 
20-year-old battle. But silhouettes of a 
shepherd watching over his flock by night 
still go on Christmas cards to thousands 
of homes each year, and the white “JJ” 
cut out from the black background of the 
picture tells the story of peace and good- 
will that made Joe’s life a blessing to 
humanity.—Robert C. Thompson, Mary- 
land State Department of Education. 











Job Oddities 













Party Engineer 

WirTH a background of dramatics and 
play direction in college and some ex- 
perience in little theatre work, Roberta 
Sickels, of Albany, New York, has es- 
tablished herself as a ‘Party Engineer.” 
(A self-coined occupational title.) Ac- 
cording to a recent Associated Press dis- 
patch Miss Sickels ‘‘makes a specialty of 
helping youngsters to give the kind of 
parties they dream about.” The idea grew 
from her hobby of story and game col- 
lecting. “It’s just a case of salesmanship,” 
she says. “Young people like to give their 
own parties and I listen to their ideas. 
Then I work out plans for their parties in 
which they have a chance to be the real 
party hosts and hostesses just like grown- 
ups. 





TIRING of office work some years ago, 
Mary L. Farley, a Wellesley College grad- 
uate, turned to raising goats for milk and 
cheese. The business is so profitable and 
the work so interesting that she recom- 
mends it as splendid employment for 
women. She says a woman can take care 
of several goats much more easily than 
she can care for a single cow. Her goat 
farm is located near Sherborn, Massa- 
chusetts. 


MAKERS of ventriloquists’ dummies are 
reported to be swamped with orders be 
cause of the revival in recent months of 
popular interest in ventriloquism. Many 
are studying ‘‘voice throwing”’ as a hobby, 
and professionals report that the rud> 
ments may be learned in less time than 


a year. 
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ccupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 











Occupational Adjustment Programs 


SEATTLE, Washington—Now organizing a cooperative Junior Placement Service with 
the Washington State Department of Social Security and other public agencies, under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, to be administered by the Board of Education. It will serve not only the 
city of Seattle, but all of King County as well (see current OCCUPATIONS, p. 225). 


OAKLAND, California—A new Occupational Adjustment Department is being organized 
with five sections: commercial, skilled and semi-skilled trades, youth study placement, and 
part-time, continuation, and post-graduate students. A policy forming body for the occupa- 
tional program will be known as the Youth Adjustment Council. (See current Occupa- 
TIONS, p. 225.) 


HousToNn, Texas—Proving popular as electives last year, occupations courses are now 
available in several high schools. A more intensive program in guidance has been ap. 
proved. Voluntary training courses are given teachers interested in guidance. Teachers now 
are being released from part of their teaching loads to devote more time to guidance activi- 
ties. Also, they will teach occupations courses or the occupations unit in the social studies 
courses. Through the Houston Placement Service of the State Employment Agency the 
guidance personnel will be posted on city employment conditions and trends. 


KALAMAZOO, Michigan—A placement bureau has been organized with a full time direc- 
tor; — adjustment of pupils to jobs and follow-up are stressed. A city-wide occupa- 
tional survey is under way to ascertain the number and qualifications for various occupations 
and to obtain curriculum information for occupational and general courses. Classes in retail 
selling have started and other apprenticeship classes are being organized. 


TRENTON, New Jersey—Plans are definitely under way for a guidance program modeled 
after the Providence, R. I., set-up (described in “How a Principal Can Direct Guidance,” 
by Richard D. Allen, Occupations, October 1937, p. 15). For the first time in their his- 
tory, Trenton schools will have teacher-counselors. A retail sales instruction course is being 
added to the vocational program. Cooperation for other pr oor a offerings is coming 
from employers, organized labor, and the State Director of Vocational Education. 


BIRMINGHAM, Alabama—Expansions have been made in trade extension education for 
employed workers in manufacturing and merchandising industries. Local industries are 
— with the Board of Education for the first time in apprenticeship training. A 
member of the vocational teaching staff has been placed with one of the largest industrial 
plants as an apprentice coordinator. Three cooperating plants will soon be expanded to five 
(see current OCCUPATIONS, p. 226). 


WILMINGTON, Delaware—A new vocational high school costing $750,000 will provide 
additional facilities and incentive for a rounded program of occupational adjustment, parts 
of which have been in operation ten years or more on the guidance, training, and placement 
plan. Throughout the depression every Trade School graduate was placed. Commercial 
training is on a cooperative basis. The guidance program reaches into every school under 
the direction of the Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


New York Crry—Faced with evidence that nearly 100 per cent of the graduates of voca- 
tional schools get jobs and that in most trades there is a waiting list and employers bidding 
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for graduates, ublic school officials have announced consideration of a ten-year expansion 

rogram for the vocational education department involving the erection of thirty-eight 
puildings at an estimated cost of $50,000,000. Existing services would be nearly tripled by 
the increased facilities, reaching an estimated 120,000 students. It is planned to provide 
a well-rounded program of occupational and civic education in the major occupations— 
food, shelter, clothing, communications, transportation, and the service trades. 


General Information 


OccUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT PANEL DiIsCussioNS—Widespread interest in occupational 
adjustment problems in the schools of the nation is evidenced in the fact that during 
December and February three annual educational conventions will include panel discus- 
sions by members of the Occupational Education Tour for School Superintendents, each 
panel under the leadership of Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Occupational Conference. 
The conventions are: American Vocational Association, Baltimore, December 1 to 4; Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, February 23 to 26; 
American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, February 26 to March 3, 
1938. 

DIsTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS TEACHERS—Beginning with the spring session on February 
2, 1938, a course in methods in the distributive occupations will be offered by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. It is intended to meet the needs of those desiring to qualify in 
the fields of merchandising and salesmanship and related subjects, planned for experienced 
teachers as well as those employed in the distributive occupations who wish to prepare for 
teaching in these fields. Under provisions of the George-Deen Act college officials believe 
that the demand for qualified teachers, supervisors, and directors of the distributive occu- 
pations promises to exceed the available supply. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS — Among the many by-products of the census of jobless 
(November 16 to 20) will be basic data which may Fe expected to throw light on many 
labor and social problems. On October 22 WPA Administrator Hopkins, in what news- 
papers termed a “‘surprise move,” announced he had asked for a WPA check-up on the 
number of needy unemployed, to be taken by state WPA directors between November 10 


and 20. 


PROGRESS IN PASADENA—After two years under the direction of Winifred Hausam, cen- 
tralization and coordination of the former Pasadena (California) Employment Service has 
been completed and the organization absorbed as the Pasadena unit of the State Employ- 
ment Service. Started as a city project, the service has been City-State operated under Miss 
Hausam, and following the transition period, becomes an ideal state-operated unit with 
Mrs. Marion deParr as director. Miss Hausam will devote the major part of her time to 
Western Personnel Service as director and continue as technical adviser to the Vocation 


Bureau. 


Events in W ashin gton 


The White House 


Business RECESsSION—As Congress assembled in mid-November for its special session 
and the unemployment census moved to the front, national attention oitiel en ways out 
of recovery’s unexpected “‘business recession”’ that became manifest during early fall weeks, 
traditionally the time of business expansion. White House conferences with leading national 
businessmen and governmental officials indicated plans might include stimulation of a nation- 
wide be housing campaign and renewed effort toward industrial building expansion, 
both through private capital. Concurrently under consideration was the allocation of col- 
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lections under the Social Security Act to expenditure in the housing field. Basic cause 
for recession given by Arthur Krock in The New York Times center on employment fig. 
ures in key trades: steel production dropped from 84 to less than 40 per cent with 185,000 
workers dismissed in ten weeks; in two mid-fall weeks 130,000 miners were laid off; con. 
ditions were reported poor in the garment, textile, oil, rubber, electrical trades, and machine 
manufacture. The American Federation of Labor reported the first October drop since 193) 
in employment of union members, after showing no gains since July. The pathway to 
increased employment and sustained recovery was indicated by Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Secretary of the Treasury, before the Academy of Political Science: ‘The basic need today 
is to foster the full application of the driving force of private capital. We want to see 
capital eae the productive channels of private industry. We want to see private indus. 
try expand.” 

That business has not been wholly dependent upon the government initiative in curbing 
the current slump was shown by results obtained last month by Massachusetts’ Develop. 
ment and Industrial Commission in attracting to her depressed areas, through an intensive 
three weeks’ campaign, three new industries employing more than 3,000 of her job-seekers. 
This move recalls last spring’s spectacular recovery drive by the city of Manchester, N. H., 
which formed a corporation to finance the purchase of abandoned cotton mills and brought 
in more than twenty diversified industries. (See OCCUPATIONS, June, 1937, p. 919.) 
Observers have predicted that from now on business would be increasingly taking such 
aggressive roles calculated to produce the desired upswing, and that federal pump-priming 
would be sharply curtailed in proportion to the success of private enterprise in stimulating 
activity. 


In Federal Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—Secretary Perkins has announced completion of transfer to her 
Department of the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, as authorized by the Fitz- 
gerald Act, and addition of Commissioner Studebaker to the Committee. At the same time 
the Secretary announced plans “to provide a sufficient number of highly skilled workers 
to supply the country’s growing needs and to guarantee a thorough trade preparation for 
apprentices.” The Committee is to “exercise constant, constructive on Carry on 
negotiations between employers, organizations, and organized labor, direct needed research, 
and act as a clearing house on matters pertaining to apprenticeship, so that national, state, 
and local employers and labor organizations and individuals may benefit from the experi- 
ence of similar groups in other sections of the country.” To prevent overcrowding in any 
particular trade the Committee will endeavor to record the actual number of apprentices in 
training by trades, and to provide information on occupational trends for direction of 
persons charged with steering young people into apprentice training. 


Looking Ahead By Way of Apprenticeship is the title of a newly published informational 
leaflet available from the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. It explains briefly 
what apprenticeship is and describes the Committee functions. 


United States Employment Service—William H. Stead, Associate Director of Standards 
and Research, reports establishment of experimental placement projects for the unemployed 
in Baltimore, Maryland; St. Louis, Missouri; Providence, Rhode Island; and Racine, Wis- 
consin. Definite steps have been taken in Baltimore and St. Louis to conduct special studies 
of workers’ aptitudes, leading occupations, occupational trends, etc. Plans for similar sur- 
veys in Pordence and Racine are rounding into shape. The community approach to solu- 


tion of the unemployment problem is being emphasized. An effort is being made to obtain 
the cooperation of the American Youth Commission in the undertaking. This demonstra- 
tion project plan, to discover the most effective types of functional relationships among 
schools, business, and industry, and the U. S. Employment Service, was suggested originally 
by Dr. Stead and Homer P. Rainey of the Youth Commission, in the latter's article, “Guid- 
ance and Placement for America’s Youth,” in Occupations for June, 1937. 
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The Employment Service reported 239,596 placements in private industry for the month 
of September, 42.8 per cent higher than September, 1936, and 5.1 per cent higher than 
August, 1937, making one of the best records in the history of the service. Enrollments 
continued to decline, 4,636,744 at the end of September, or 4.5 per cent fewer than at 


the end of August. 
s 8s 8 

OFFICE OF EpucATION—Reports from state boards for vocational education listing funds 
required under the George-Deen Act have come from | gered all states, it is said, but 
no announcement had been made by mid-November regarding allocations to the various states. 
Commissioner Studebaker transmits the state reports to the Bureau of the Budget. 


CCC Camp Education—Definite plans have been worked out by the Agricultural Service 
of the Office of Education, and the Director of CCC Education, to see that enrollees leaving 
CCC Camps and returning to their farm homes are placed in touch with agricultural teach- 
ers in their home communities. Enrollees will continue their education along agricultural 


| lines where they left off in camp, attending part-time agricultural classes and securing voca- 


tional guidance in the local vocational agriculture schools. State supervisors of agricultural 
education, teachers of vocational agriculture, and Office of Education specialists in vocational 
agriculture education are cooperating with the CCC in this project, according to Howard 
W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION—President Roosevelt has asked Aubrey Williams, 
NYA head, to obtain all available information on NYA studies of employment opportuni- 
ties in different fields through which the organization has been able “to advise young people 
setting out on their job careers,’’ according to press dispatches following a Hyde Park 
meeting with 46 state directors of NYA. The President expressed particular interest in 
this type of work done in Illinois. 


Youth, a World Problem, is the title of a 138-page book published recently by the 
National Youth Administration. It presents brief pictures of what is being done in 58 
countries to cope with the “youth problem.” Twenty pages are devoted to the situation in 
the United States. The introductory statement declares the chief solution lies in educational, 
recreational, and vocational training. 


Civi SERVICE COMMISSION—At the President’s request an effort is being made to deter- 
mine what increase in government costs would result from a five-day work week for all 
federal employees. It is estimated that close to 400,000 of the 848,243 federal employees 
would be affected. More than 200,000 postal workers already are on a five-day week. 


In This Issue of “Occupations” 


In the choice of a profession or occupation boys and girls always like to know how much 
they will earn. Harold Clark, of Teachers College, Columbia University, gives results of 
eight years of study of life earnings in a selected group of occupations. Occupational adjust- 
ment plans in Omaha schools are presented by Homer W. Anderson. William Dow Bout- 
well, Director, Educational Radio Project, U. S. Office of Education, and editor of School 
Life, tells of “Careers in Radio Broadcasting.” Under the heading “How's Your Horoscope?” 
Frank W. Parr tells what happened when he sought vocational guidance from advertising 
astrologers. Work traits of A workers are discussed by Donald J. McNassor, and an 
informative follow-up of Philadelphia high school graduates is presented by Ann Pavan. 
Part II of “Occupational Information in the Small Community,” by Florence E. Clark; 
“Some Films for Use in Teaching Occupations,” by L. Paul Miller and Harold Wren; and 
an NOC abstract, “The Radio Service Man,”’ complete the list of major articles. 
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Opportunities in Hospital Dietetics 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


NOTE: In June, 1937, Occupations reported a National Occupational Conference 
survey of placement among graduates of collegiate schools and departments of 
journalism, indicating favorable prospects of employment for men, and slightly 
less favorable prospects for women. A comparable study of trained hospital dieti- 
tians, undertaken by the Institute of Women's Professional Relations at the request 
of NOC, is reported here —THE EDITORS 


A REMARKABLE record of place- 
ment in dietetics was unearthed recently 
by the writer, with 90 per cent of all ap- 
proved dietetic schools’ 1936 graduates 
holding jobs in their chosen field by May, 
1937. Surveying for the National Occupa- 
tional Conference the 53 hospitals or sim- 
ilar institutions approved by the American 
Dietetics Association for the training of 
hospital dietitians, the Institute of Wom- 
en's Professional Relations learned that 
334 of their 370 graduates of 1936 were 
employed, and less than five per cent of 
the total were searching for employment. 

Credit for this enviable record of place- 
ment is due in part to the excellent work 
of the American Dietetics Association's 
placement service which acts as a clearing 
house of information on the employment 
outlook. The directors of training in the 


various institutions surveyed express great 
confidence in this service, and cooperate 
by limiting their enrollments to the prob- 
able number of graduates that can be ab- 
sorbed by the localities which they serve. 

The accompanying table shows distri- 
bution of the 334 employed graduates in 
dietetics by geographical location and 
classifies the types of jobs obtained. Since 
food clinics have been established in com- 
paratively few hospitals there is as yet 
little demand for students trained in this 
specialized work. The instructor of a food 
clinic course wrote: “It is interesting, 
however, to note that the girls who take 
the course are determined this is the kind 
of work they want to do and feel they 
will have a chance somewhere to carry 
on. 

Existence of such high placement per- 
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centages, coupled with policies of restrict- 
ing enrollments to probable market needs, 
reinforce the collective conviction of di- 
etetic school directors from every section 
of the country that the good opportunities 
already existing for their graduates are 
definitely on the increase. Following are 
some of their typical comments: 

Massachusetts: ‘There seem to be a 
number of openings for young dietitians 
just starting out. However, opportunities 
for advancement in position and salary 
for experienced dietitians are few.’’ Penn- 
sylvania: “If the girl is properly prepared, 
offering a four-year college course with a 
major in nutrition, if she is willing to 
work and has a reasonably nice personal- 
ity with no physical defects, there is no 
question about getting a position.’” Ohio: 
“The placement in this field is very good 
at present.” Minnesota: “At present it 
seems to me that we are going to need 
more dietitians than we are training. The 
situation in this part of the country is 
such that I do not know where we will 
reach out for dietitians to act as substi- 
tutes for regular dietitians on vacation.” 
Utah: “It looks as though more of the 
smaller hospitals are in favor of hiring 
dietitians. Also that more commercial 
firms are employing dietitians who have 
had hospital courses.” Seattle: “There has 
been a shortage of graduate dietitians in 
this section this spring. We are therefore 
training ten instead of eight in our next 
class.” 

The demand for increased numbers of 
dietitians in the near future is largely de- 
pendent upon four factors: (1) an in- 
crease in the number of hospitals employ- 
ing a trained dietitian; (2) an increase in 
hospital dietetic staffs; (3) an increase in 
the demand by commercial foods produc- 
tion services for trained dietitians; (4) an 
increase in the rate of withdrawal from 
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the field because of marriage, death, re- 
tirement, etc. 

The Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations is seeking further data on these 
four points. Only partial information is 
now available. 

The following local survey might well 
be duplicated at other strategic points in 
the nation. In October, 1935, Helen 
Gillum, of the University of California, 
found that of 127 California hospitals, 
79 employed at least one dietitian; but 
that not all of these employees, however, 
had had the training approved by the 
American Dietetics Association. Of the 
48 hospitals without a dietitian, nine were 
state hospitals for aged or insane, visited 
regularly by the Food Control Director, 
a woman with nutrition training. There 
were 12 other hospitals with a daily 
census of less than 40 patients. This leaves 
27 hospitals which might well employ a 
dietitian. Unofficial inquiry in 1937 indi- 
cated that while none of these 48 hospitals 
had staffed a dietitian, several hoped to 
employ one as soon as financial condi- 
tions would permit. Also several hospitals 
employing a dietitian plan to add one or 
more to their staff. 

As to commercial foods production 
there seem to be two points of view as 
regards the employment of hospital 
trained dietitians. Those opposed to them 
insist that experience in a commercial 
set-up or in a school cafeteria is more prac- 
tical. That is a subject on which figures 
have little bearing. The present investi- 
gator is inclined to believe that commer- 
cial foods service will develop on the 
basis of specialized experience in its own 
field rather than in hospital courses. 

Counselors and students interested in 
this field may obtain a list of approved 
institutions from the American Dietetics 
Association, 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 334 EMPLOYED 1936 GRADUATES OF HOSPITAL 
DIETETICS COURSES AS OF May, 1937 


——Number of 1936 Graduates Employed in- 





Type of Dietetics Work U.S. &. East South S.W. ENC.* West Pacific 
Hospital IE ie ee 271 82 27 4 82 50 26 
i gee 8 3 — — 3 _ 2 
School, college, YWCA, YMCA 19 10 3 om 4 2 wa 
EE cc cnpsichannieg an 0% 19 5 1 — 3 1 9 
Commercial food production. .. 12 4 1 — 6 1 iis 
Consumer service—commercial . 1 — — — 1 om -_ 
NN RE ee Pe ee ea 2 1 — — — 1 — 
Resettlement Administration ... 2 — — — 2 — — 
a eee eee ae 334 105 32 4 101 55 37 


*East North Central. 





Chicago. For further information see An York, at ten cents a copy. See also chapter 
Appraisal and Abstract of Available Liter- three of Business Opportunities for the 
ature on Dietetics as an Occupation by Home Economics Trained Woman, by 


Cleo Murtland, and Opportunities in 
Food Administration by Alice J. Kirk, 
both of which may be purchased from the 
National Occupational Conference, New 


Chase Going Woodhouse, to be published 
shortly by McGraw-Hill, New York; and 
other recent references listed in the Occu- 
pational Index. 
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Vocational Guidance Through a Careers Club 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


Crsua REFERENCES have been upon, the constitution was revised, and 


made in the literature of vocational guid- 
ance to the vocational-guidance or careers 
club as a means of extending and popu- 
larizing guidance services in the 
schools. Although some clubs do 
exist, detailed descriptions of 
their organization and activities 
are, insofar as the writer knows, 
non-existent. Readers of Occu- 
PATIONS may, therefore, be inter- 
ested in this account of such a club which 
has existed for the past five semesters at 
Proviso Township High School, in sub- 
urban Chicago. 

Early in 1935 this school’s Civics Club 
was judged by its sponsor to have out- 
lived its usefulness. There was then no 
club in the school giving direct attention 
to vocational guidance. An informal can- 
vass of the membership showed a strong 
interest in the problems of vocational ad- 
justment. A careers club was decided 





the DiaL CLusB was launched. 


The purpose of the club is described 


in its constitution as follows: 


Careers. To help its members and 
fellow pupils to obtain information 
and advice regarding the many 
kinds of work there are to do; to 
engender a wholesome attitude 
toward all types of useful service; 
to enlighten them regarding the con- 
siderations they should weigh in 
formulating their occupational objectives; 
and to give them patterns which will as- 
sist in later solving their economic prob- 
lems. 

Character. To develop good character— 
that is, 2 disposition and desire to consider 
the consequence to others of one’s acts. 

Citizenship. To inspire a desire for, 
and to point out ways of attaining, good 
citizenship: economic, social, and political. 


This purpose is epitomized in the em- 


blem from which the club name is de- 
rived. The basic idea was borrowed from 
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the emblem appearing on the front cover 
of OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. The sixteen-point star 
of the compass emblem carries in its 
circular border the words: “Careers, 
Character, Citizenship.’ The points rep- 
resent character traits essential to a happy 
and successful life. The emblem is set 
off by small sections of color: white in 
the center denotes character, red as the 
shading of the points stands for the life 
mariner’s self-reliance in charting and 
steering his own course, and blue in the 
interstices between the points signifies the 
“true blue’ of the good citizen. 

The emblem was designed by a club 
member who was majoring in Art, and 
a poster enlargement adorns the walls of 
the room where the club meets. The 
design has been also applied to orna- 
mental keys and pins which are prized by 
their owners and admired by other pupils. 

Insofar as its organization is concerned, 
the Dial Club is similar to the other clubs 
in Proviso and in other secondary schools. 
Membership is open to all who can meet 
certain grade standards set up by the Club 
Committee of the Student Council and 
who are willing to subscribe to the pur- 
pose of the club. 

During the first semester, the num- 
ber of members was not limited and, 
attracted by the novelty, many ‘‘joiners’’ 
placed their names on the club roll. The 
resulting membership of 150 was found 
to be unwieldy even with two sponsors. 
Consequently, since that time, the mem- 
bership has been restricted to fifty. 

The first project undertaken by the 
club was a vocational guidance survey of 
the school. Members of the Conference 
Committee helped to plan the research 
and draw up the schedule of questions. 
With the approval of the administration, 
the schedules were administered to all 
pupils in their homerooms. Subsequently 
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the data were tabulated under the direc. 
tion and close supervision of one of the 
sponsors. The report was written by this 
sponsor, and copies were sent to the ad- 
ministrative officers of the school, while 
popularized versions were published in 
the school and local newspapers. Neither 
the purpose, technique, nor findings of 
this investigation were in any way unique, 
but they served to dramatize the need and 
desire of the pupils for vocational guid- 
ance. 

Results of the survey were put to im- 
mediate use in planning for the club's 
second project—a vocational guidance 
conference at which business, profes- 
sional, and laboring men and women ad- 
dressed groups of pupils wishing to know 
more about the occupations in which the 
speakers were engaged. The Conference 
Committee assisted the sponsors in sct- 
ting up the program and obtaining speak- 
ers, while other club members acted as 
chairmen, assistant chairmen, and ticket- 
takers at the meetings. 

The first conference was held in the 
evening so that parents might attend. At 
a general meeting which preceded the 
group meetings, a YMCA secretary ex- 
perienced in counseling spoke on self- 
analysis. The principal of the school wel- 
comed the audience of three hundred 
pupils and parents which subsequently 
divided into twelve sections, each with a 
speaker on a specific occupation. 

The administration was so impressed 
with the success and value of the first 
vocational conference ever to be held in 
the school that it asked the Dial Club to 
sponsor all subsequent meetings. Experi- 
ments have been carried on with confer- 
ences of various types, scope, and times. 
Requests to service clubs for assistance 
in obtaining speakers finally resulted in 
eagerness to aid the Dial Club in set- 
ting up the conferences. It is hoped that 
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their cooperation will make it possible to 
provide follow-up personal conferences 
between the speakers and the most in- 
terested pupils who attend the group 
meetings. 

Plans are now being perfected for a 
Dial Club book shelf in the school library. 
The library staff will keep the shelf 
stocked with books on occupations, self- 
analysis, and job-finding, and the club 
will supplement these with books and 
magazines which the library is not able to 
purchase. It is likely that a club com- 
mittee will be placed in charge to main- 
tain the shelf in cooperation with the 
library staff. 

A business man, a placement secretary, 
and a college personnel director are typi- 
cal of the speakers who have appeared 
before the club. Other meetings have 
been devoted to panel-forum discussions, 
plays, and simulated radio programs. 
During the past year a series of programs 
consisted of oral reports prepared by mem- 
bers from assigned chapters in occupa- 
tions texts so that the membership might 
be apprised of the salient points to be 
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considered in the choice of an occupation 

Other club activities include a contest 
to see who could draw up the best list 
of desirable character traits beginning 
with the letters that make up the name 
“Dial Club,” and conducted trips to fac- 
tories and other places of work. These 
trips have been preceded by brief re- 
ports about the particular industry visited, 
and mimeographed sheets listing voca- 
tional points to watch for during the visit 
have been distributed. 

No precise evaluation of the work of 
the club has been made, but it is worthy 
of note that guidance services in the 
school have been greatly expanded during 
the life of the club. Class counselors were 
appointed two years ago, and recently a 
Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Service, with a part-time director, was 
established. While the Dial Club has not 
been solely responsible for these guid- 
ance developments, it is only fair to as- 
sign to it some of the credit in dramatiz- 
ing the need for arousing pupil and 
community interest in problems of occu- 
pational adjustment. 


The Store Adjustment Correspondent 


ESTELL:: UPTCHER 


Lens Is known, and nothing 
seems to have been published about the 
work of the department store’s adjustment 
correspondent. In some stores this is a 
relatively new job, in others it has been 
in existence for as long as twenty years. 


The writer, experienced as an adjustment 
correspondent in two large department 
stores, has made a special study of the 
job in order to reveal to vocational coun- 
selors an occupation unfamiliar to them 
and one in which a steady demand for 
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workers and an increasing number of 
openings exist. This report, adapted from 
the writer's investigation made last spring 
at thirteen large specialty or department 
stores in metropolitan New York, is based 
on her job experience and on interviews 
with the adjustment managers of these 
various stores. 


Wat Is DONE IN THE JOB 


The typical department store adjust- 
ment correspondent is a typist whose job 
it is to examine a recorded customer's 
complaint, to sum up the situation in her 
own mind, to notice what adjustment the 
tracer (investigator of complaints) has in- 
dicated should be made, and then to write 
a letter to the complainant committing 
the store to the proposed adjustment, if 
she considers it a proper one. 

Before considering whether the corre- 
spondent may exercise an opinion as to 
the justice of the adjustment claimed or 
allowed, it must be noted that all work 
done by tracers is censored before going 
to the correspondent. One might accord- 
ingly deem the settled adjustment ‘‘bullet- 
proof,” and some stores consider it so, 
allowing the correspondent no opinion. 
Most stores, however, welcome the corre- 
spondent’s contribution and are glad to 
have her bring to light any obscure angles 
of a given case or any injustice contem- 
plated before it is an actual fact. If differ- 
ences of opinion arise, appeal may be 
made to the head of the correspondence 
division, to the censor, or to an executive 
in the Bureau of Adjustments, according 
to the system of the store. 


Types oF WorK DONE 


A beginning adjustment correspondent 
is trained to learn the policy of the store 
by taking dictation from those who know 
it, by doing routine complaints in which 
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this policy is indicated, by writing form 
letters, by conferences with the head of 
her department, and by serving as a tracer 
(one who investigates complaints) .* 

In most stores the correspondence is so 
divided that the newer and less experi- 
enced girls get the more routine com- 
plaints to handle—filling in forms, send. 
ing refunds, stating that the truck will 
pick up certain merchandise, etc.—while 
the more experienced girls answer written 
complaints to executives, comparison 
(competition) letters, and “turn-downs, 
that is, letters which refuse to grant the 
customer’s request. Most adjustment man- 
agers consider turn-downs to be the most 
difficult type of letter; one such executive 
considers bill adjustments more difficult, 
since they often are very lengthy and com- 
plicated. Usually one person or one group 
of persons is selected to handle the most 
difficult complaints. Adjustment corte- 
spondents are usually trained to adopt the 
customer's point of view insofar as this is 
compatible with fairness to the store. 

A typical day’s work for the experi- 
enced adjustment correspondent is the 
writing of from fifty to sixty such letters 
to customers. Practice varies, but usually 
these letters are sampled or read in their 
entirety by a censor or other superior. 


ENTRANCE 


To enter this occupation, open only to 
women, one must be in good health, since 
there is a certain amount of pressure, ten- 
sion, and confusion, or, as one interviewee 
expressed it, “excitement.” Adjustment 
managers (under whom most correspond- 
ents work) do not place much emphasis 
on the type of personality required. Their 


*The work of the tracer, adjuster, and the ad- 
justment clerk is descri in Dorothea de 
Schweinitz’s Occupations in Retail Stores (Scran- 
ton, re International Textbook Co., 1937), pp. 
201-206. 
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general comment is, “no specific require- 
ment.” Personnel managers have a differ- 
ent point of view, however, and insist on 
“good” personalities and persons who are 
emotionally stable. 

In some stores psychological tests are 
administered to prospective entrants. Most 
adjustment correspondents are recruited 
from the applicants to the store’s employ- 
ment department. As in other store jobs, 
conservative clothes are required. 

The educational prerequisite is, gener- 
ally, a high school education, with fifty 
per cent of the employees of one store 
having college degrees. Experience of 
some kind is usually required, either in 
business or in department stores, although 
a keen young woman without experience 
can also be placed in some instances. Her 
abilities and skills (it is hard to differen- 
tiate here, as they are so closely iater- 
woven) must be twofold. She must be a 
rapid typist and a good letter-writer. Fur- 
ther than that, she must be able to com- 
bine the two and think while typing. Some 
stores also require stenographic ability and 
a flair for writing. 

A good correspondent will have steady 
work. She will work within a maximum 
of forty-five hours a week, including all 
day Saturday. She will receive a vacation 
with pay, generally a week if she has 
been with the store a year, and longer 
vacations in proportion to longer service. 

There are no special hazards or un- 
healthful conditions of work, except that 
working in a room with the noise of a 
number of typewriters is bound to be 
wearing on the nerves. Special lunch-room 
and rest-room facilities are provided for 
the adjustment correspondent, as they 
are for other members of the store organ- 
ization. Usually there is a recreation room 
and a library for the use of employees. 
Some stores provide a regular rest period 
in the afternoon. 
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EARNINGS 

The adjustment correspondent will re 
ceive about $17 weekly if she has had 
little experience with a comparatively 
small store, and about $22 if she has 
worked for one of the better-paying stores 
for a period of eight months to one year. 
The maximum compensation she may ex- 
pect is hard to state, but in actual practice 
it is about $40. 

If the entrant does not immediately ob- 
tain a position in the store of her choice, 
she should endeavor to be placed where 
she wishes to be by the time she is twenty- 
five, for, except in 
stores are reluctant to hire persons above 
this age. Once she is placed, and if she 
is satisfied with the opportunities offered, 
there is no reason to suppose her services 
will be dispensed with except for incom 
petence. 


unusual instances, 


ADVANCEMENT 

Two stores give in-service training for 
advancement. In others there is no defi- 
nite line of promotion for the adjustment 
correspondent, but all stores are inter- 
ested in ‘promotional material.” If she is 
competent and knows stenography, she 
may eventually become sec retary to one of 
the store’s executives with a larger salary. 
She may, however, if she shows executive 
ability, become head of her group (usu- 
ally a junior executive position) or as- 
sistant adjustment manager or manager 
of furniture adjustments. She is not likely 
to become manager of the bureau of ad- 
justments because of the insistence of the 
customer, when the complaint is serious, 
on being served by a man. Even over the 
telephone, customers will often refuse to 
discuss a complaint with a woman. Should 
the adjustment correspondent think she 
has the ability to enter the merchandise 
end of the business and become an as- 
sistant buyer, for instance, most stores will 
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refer her to the personnel office, which 
will decide upon her qualifications. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, her promotion 
will come in the non-selling departments. 
Along whatever lines she seeks her ad- 
vancement, the knowledge of store meth- 
ods and store policy gained in the corre- 
spondence division will be of great value. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The occupation of adjustment corre- 
spondent seems definitely to have a future, 
since most stores accept this composer- 
typist method of handling correspond- 
ence as the most efficient. One store that 
was surveyed in this study made an ex- 
haustive comparison of this method as 
contrasted with the use of dictating ma- 
chines and decided in favor of the more 
economical use of what it calls ‘‘self-com- 
posed letters.” The number of adjustment 
correspondents averages 7 to a department 
store, with 30-35 employed in the largest 
ones. 

The majority of adjustment managers 
will testify to the existing and growing 
need of correspondents. They realize that 
many of their best correspondents eventu- 
ally will go into other lines of work offer- 
ing shorter hours, yet to the girl who is 
willing to work all day Saturday for ten 
months of the year and have Saturdays off 
the remaining two months, this position 
offers an opening wedge into department- 
store work of the non-selling variety. Dis- 
tributors will always require this type of 
service for ministering to those who feel 
they have been treated unfairly, and for 
calming, placating, making happier the 


dissatisfied customer. 


Most adjustment managers agree that 
to one who likes to write, turning out , 
good letter is a source of pride and satis. 
faction. And all correspondents are sup. 
posed to have this liking. Recognition in 
the form of praise for an especially good 
letter also acts as an incentive. In store; 
that use forms infrequently there is also 
a great deal of opportunity for free ex. 
pression, which is a satisfaction for one 
who takes pleasure in composition. The 
correspondence executive in one store has 
been told by correspondents who were for. 
merly stenographers that it is a relief not 
to have to grind out other people's ideas, 
but to use their own instead. Two of the 
executives interviewed, however, felt that 
even this job might grow monotonous 
after a time. 

The writer hopes this study will induce 
some people with a flair for writing to use 
their abilities in the correspondence field 
The work is interesting on the higher 
levels. Should you wish to test your abil 
ity as a correspondent, suppose you sit 
down now and compose a letter which will 
soothe the ruffled feelings of the customer 
in this situation: 

The customer ordered some seeds in 
order that she might plant flowers on her 
husband’s grave. She planted the seeds 
and daily waited for the delicate green 
shoots to force their way upward. When 
they finally appeared she was delighted 
and had them carefully watched and 
tended. One day, after having been out of 
town for a while, she returned with high 
expectations of seeing the beautiful blos- 
soms in full bloom. She returned to find 
in full bloom—rhubarb! 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 





With Our Foreign Co-workers 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT ABROAD 


Tost who planned to go abroad 
last summer were looked upon by their 
friends with some suspicion. Either they 
must be enlisting for duration or must be 
totally ignorant of what is going on in 
the world. Perhaps just a little weak- 
minded. Surely they would be embroiled 
in war. At best they would be put to great 
inconvenience in getting back home again. 
Of course, all of these things might have 
been, or become, true. Anything might 
have happened. But it didn’t. More than 
that, playing among, socializing with, and 
talking to the Europeans produced no 
sense of impending war. Everybody prob- 
ably knew the potentialities, but nobody 
was nervous about the probabilities. Least 
of all the school teachers. Like ourselves, 
they were concerned with helping young 
people to grow up into a world that has 
to make its living; a troubled world, to be 
sure, but the only world we have. And so 
it is pleasant to share with the members 
of NVGA some impressions drawn from 
personal observation, conversation, and 
reading. 


IN ITALY 

Italy dreams of empire. War expendi- 
tures and mass poverty present a confused 
picture. Values are conflicting. Yet, even 
in a country predominantly agricultural, 
poor in many resources, struggling as al- 
ways amid a complex of human and poli- 
tical forces, there is a frank recognition of 
things as they are and an attempt to meet 
them outside the limits of traditional ed- 
ucational procedure. Thus there has come 
into being the most interesting of its 
various types of schools, La Scuola Sec- 
ondaria di Avviamento Professionale (Sec- 
ondary Preparatory Vocational School). 
The school prepares for a choice of work 
and, for those who can pay the fees, for 
further training in vocational schools. All 
of which points to a rational attempt to 

1 Ministero dell’Educazione Nazionale. Conver- 
sione in Legge del Regio Decreto-legge 6 Ottobre 
1930, N. 1379, concernente il Riordinamento della 
Scuola Secondaria di Avviamento al Lavoro (Legge 
22 Aprile 1932, N. 490) Roma, Istituto Poligrafico 
dello Stato, 1937 

These schools are also described in Marraro, 
Howard R., The New Education in Italy, New 
York, S. Vanni and Co., 1937, and in Vocational 
Guidance Throughout the World by Franklin J 


Keller and Morris S. Viteles, New York, W. W 
Norton, 1937 
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meet the conditions under which a people 
must live and work. Vocational guidance 
through the use of psychological and med- 
ical techniques is a feature in several of 
the large centers in Italy, but has not yet 
attained to any national status. However, 
utilizing the principle of the “tryout,” 
the government, through decree and 
through national financial and administra- 
tive measures, has organized this post- 
elementary type of education designed 
primarily to enable the boys and girls to 
choose and prepare for the kinds of work 
for which they are fitted and which are 
available. 

As its name implies, this is an institu- 
tion calculated to give a realistic and use- 
ful education to the vast majority of young 
men and women who are not destined by 
nature or economics to acquire an aca- 
demic education or to use their talents in 
intellectual pursuits. Decreed in 1930, 
like all innovations, this one has been, 
and will be, slow to come to full fruition, 
and accurate data are not yet available. 
However, drawing from personal observa- 
tion and from the original reports, this 
appears to be the pattern: 

The school is post-elementaty (ages ap- 
proximately from 11 to 14) and is com- 
pulsory and free up to the age of 14. 
There are four principal types—agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial, and mari- 
time, each three years in length. There 
may be no more than 35 pupils in one 
class or 24 classes in one school. A typical 
program of 39 hours includes: shopwork 
(12), trade drawing (4), applied science 
(3), technology (4), physical education 
(2), religion (1), Italian (3), history, 
geography and Fascist culture (3), for- 
eign language (3), mathematics (2), 
hygiene (1), choral singing (1). The 
school admits those who have gradu- 
ated from elementary school and, subject 
to examination, those who become ten 
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years of age during the calendar year. 
While tuition is free, pupils must pay an- 
nually a 25-lire laboratory fee, and, upon 
graduation, a 125-lire diploma fee. Specia| 
admission examinations cost 50 lire. How- 
ever, these fees may be remitted by the 
Ministry of Education, and in all cases 
the following are exempt: orphans of 
the war dead, children in large families 
maimed and invalid soldiers, children of 
the needy. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In Great Britain a great deal of hard 
spade work has been going on in the field 
of vocational guidance without any to 
generous support. The national govern- 
ment and the local education authorities 
have been sympathetic but have not done 
much toward giving substantial encour 
agement to the pioneer workers, most of 
whom have been associated with the Na 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology 
Among these workers have been Oakley 
and Macrae who now present the results 
of long labors in the Handbook of Voca- 
tional Guidance,* which should be ex- 
ceedingly valuable to American counselors 
as well as to those in Great Britain. | 
discussed the project with Oakley when he 
was in the throes of gathering the mate- 
rial, and was impressed with the care 
and labor being put into the proposed 
book. The outcome fully justifies the ef- 
fort. There are chapters on the need for 
vocational guidance; intelligence, special 
abilities, and other qualities; test material; 
and the technique of the vocational guid- 
ance examination. These are followed 
by elaborate and revealing analyses of 
“The Cases of John Jones and Elizabeth 
Brown,” and then more than half the 
book is taken up with “Occupational Re- 

2 Oakley, C. A., and Macrae, Angus, Handbook 


of Vocational Guidance. London, University of 
London Press, 1937. 
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quirements,” including a table of “min- 
imal abilities” in each of a large number 
of different occupations. All of these are 
brought together in a volume which no 
professionally minded counselor can af- 
ford to omit from his or her kit of tools. 


To quote from a British appreciation:* 


Their handbook has been written spe- 
cially to help those who are “beginners” 
though it contains much that will be help- 
ful to ‘‘seasoned”’ vocational advisers. They 
do not attempt to explain or justify on 
theoretical grounds the practical proce- 
dures which they recommend ; though they 
mention many results of psychological re- 
search they omit a critical evaluation of 
them—wisely, since the reference material 
which they have included requires consid- 
erable space. They prefer to take for 
granted, or at least sufficiently proved by 
the researches to which they refer, two 
principles which ten years ago were highly 
controversial matters, viz., that there is a 
definite correlation between the talents 
and temperament of the individual and 
his vocational success, and that a psycho- 
logical approach to the vocational study of 
the individual is a primary essential and 
not merely a helpful — to the 
economic or social approach. . . . 


Teachers, realizing that vocational guid- 
amce requires considerable time outside 
ordinary school hours, may shrink from 
undertaking the extensive study which 
some unfortunate children undoubtedly re- 
quire if they are to be properly guided. 
On the other hand, if they will read care- 
fully a book such as this they will discover 
that the principles and methods can be ap- 
plied in ever increasing fullness and com- 
plexity as their own store of knowledge 
and experience grows. Equipped with the 
data provided in this handbook they may 
begin to deal, more or less adequately, 
with the simpler cases which come under 
their notice, and as they gain in confidence 
they will be pean to extend the range 
of their inquiry, perhaps even to contribute 


5 In a review written for the National Union of 
Teachers by Frank M. Earle, Principal, The High 
School, Kircaldy, Scotland. 
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positively to the development of the 

science and art of the subject. It is to be 

hoped that teachers in Britain will not be 
less progressive than those in other coun- 
tries, and that in ten years’ time Mr. 

Oakley's optimistic forecast will have be- 

come amply fulfilled. 

Dr. Earle has himself made a notable 
contribution to the field of vocational guid- 
ance as the result of an attempt to “de- 
vise tests which would correlate satis- 
factorily with some suitable criterion of 
success in school subjects and which could 
safely be used by comparatively inexperi- 
enced investigators.*’’ He gives a series of 
tests which he believes will be useful in 
advising in connection with both educa- 
tional and vocational choices 
are printed in full and are easy to admin- 
ister. Among other conclusions, he states 
the following: (a) That the reliability 
and validity of the tests described are suffi- 
cient to give the user the necessary confi- 
dence in his diagnosis, due regard being 
paid to those cases (if any) in which 
there are large discrepancies between the 
test results and other records. (b) That 
the results themselves have possibilities of 
usefulness in testing ability for English 
subjects and modern languages, for math- 
ematics and engineering, for science sub- 
jects generally, and for technical subjects. 
(c) That, with the scores in these tests 
available in addition to (or even without) 
measures of general intelligence and class 
marks, a school administrator should ex- 
perience little difficulty in advising a 
course of studies and a suitable vocational 
aim. At any rate he would have at hand 
most of the necessary information regard- 
ing the individual's intellectual attain- 
ments and potentialities; other data which 
he would probably wish to consider, such 
as character and personality, would have 


The tests 


* Earle, Frank M. Tests of Ability for Secondary 
School Courses. London, University of London 
Press, 1936. 
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to be obtained, as usual, in other ways. 


IN HOLLAND AND GERMANY 


While the techniques of vocational guid- 
ance have not made as much headway in 


Holland as they have in other neighboring 


countries, vocational education has made 
great strides, not only in the school but 
through apprenticeship arrangements. The 
facilities for training in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, the maritime occupa- 
tions, and homemaking are vividly de- 
scribed (in French) and beautifully pic- 
tured in a booklet just issued by the Asso- 
ciation ‘““Les Pays-Bas 4 |’Etranger” and 
the Commission Néerlandaise de Coopera- 
tion Intellectuelle, with the support of 
the Minister of Public Instruction.’ All 
the other phases of Dutch education are 
similarly treated, the whole providing a 





®Idenburg, Philip J. Les Ecoles des Pays-Bas 
The Hague, Edition W. P. van Stockum, 1937. 


useful and delightful means of acquaint 
ing oneself with the schools of this charm- 
ing country. 

As an indication of the importance 
which Germany attaches to vocational! guid 
ance it is interesting to note the popular 
description, in a few large pages, in Ger 
man, French, and English, just issued by 
the Department of Labor of the Reich.' 
The national scheme is outlined briefly 
and some figures are given on results. 

These are some of the reports from the 
foreign educational front. They consti 
tute, in a sense, the true internationalism 
the community of interest of the peoples 
of the world in the welfare of their young 


eople. ai 
aie FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
President, National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 





® Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Ar 
beitslosenversicherung. Die Organisation und Ar 
beitsweise der Berufsberatune und Lebrstellenver 
mittlung in Deutschland. Berlin, August 1937 


Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY ROY A. HINDERMAN 


Roy A. Hinderman, Chairman of the NVGA Committee on Branch Associations, 
is Supervisor of Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, Denver Public Schools, 
414 Fourteenth Street, Denver, Colorado, and all branch news items should be sent 
to him. He will welcome descriptions of successful policies used in establishing new 
branches and in increasing the membership of established branches. 


CENTRAL KANSAS 

The new officers of the Central Kansas 
Branch Association recently elected are: 
President, Leslie B. Sipple; Secretary, S. 
Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, Wichita, Kansas. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 

Last spring the Central New York 
branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association elected Irving Loder of 


Cortland as president. Mr. Loder is super- 
visor of guidance work in the Cortland 
schools. Elected first vice-president was 
Harry P. Smith of the School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University. Isa Cole, the 
vocational counselor for the Junior High 
Schools of Syracuse, was elected treasurer, 
and Marjorie C. Smith was made secte- 
tary. 

At the first fall meeting, held October 
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twenty-first, George Berthelon, Manager, 
Syracuse Division, State Employment Of- 
fice, addressed the association on “New 
York State Employment Service.” A film 
was shown which presented the work of 
the Employment Office. 


Derroir 

Verne C. Fryklund, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, spoke on “Abilities Neces- 
sary for the Success of Industrial Teach- 
ers” before 116 members and guests at 
the September dinner meeting of the 
Vocational Guidance Association of De- 
troit and Vicinity. Dr. Fryklund inter- 
preted a chart prepared from a compara- 
tive study of seven thousand industrial 
teachers and skilled mechanics—a study 
made by him through the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute of the 
University of Minnesota. The study 
showed the superiority of industrial teach- 
ers over skilled mechanics in academic, 
clerical, and mechanical aptitudes, and in 
personality traits. The Strong Interest and 
Aptitude test, which was given to meas- 
ure points not touched upon in the com- 
parative study, revealed that shop teachers 
are most interested in science and least 
interested in literary studies. 

Dr. Fryklund voiced the need for in- 
dustrial teachers who besides being skilled 
mechanics possess high social intelligence, 
and are interested in psychology, litera- 
ture, and the philosophy of education. 
Such teachers would know how to organ- 
ize a course of study so that it would fit in 
with the general aims of education, he 
felt. He asked counselors to be alert to 
discover young men of high academic 
standing with strong mechanical interests 
who might be guided toward teaching as 
a profession. 

Among the guests of the evening were 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, 
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Detroit; George E. Myers, Professor of 
Vocational Education, University of 
Michigan; Cleo Murtland, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Vocational Education, University 
of Michigan; and John H. Trybom, Di 
rector Emeritus of Vocational Education, 
Detroit Public Schools. 


New York Cry. 

A panel discussion on the practicing 
counselor, and a book review featured 
the dinner meeting of the New York Vo- 
cational Guidance Association held at the 
Hotel Iroquois on October 19, 1937. The 
book review, an analysis of Student Per- 
sonnel Work by E. G. Williamson and 
J. G. Darley, was given by Chester C. 
Bussey. At the conclusion of the review 
Mr. Bussey named forthcoming books to 
be reviewed at subsequent meetings 

Members of the panel on ‘“The Practic- 
ing Counselor Speaks,”’ included Lynn A 
Emerson, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, in Charge of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Yonkers, leader; Carl Norcross, staff 
member of the New York State Rehabili- 
tation Division; Margaret Bittner, Coun- 
selor in a New York City Public School; 
W. B. Ritterbusch, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Occupational Information, 
Brooklyn Boys Vocational High School; 
and Clarence G. Noyce, Boys’ Guidance 
Director, White Plains High School. 

In response to the chairman's leading 
questions, members of the panel ex- 
pressed their views on the necessity for 
suitable school quarters for the counselor, 
for a guidance center in every community, 
for regularly kept cumulative records and 
adequate clerical help, for use of visual 
aids. Other suggestions evoked by the dis- 
cussion related to the age at which coun- 
seling should begin and to the introduction 
of occupational information into the reg- 
ular curriculum. 
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St. Louis 


The St. Louis Branch presented the 
first program of its season on Wednesday 
evening, October 20. Georgia Wittich, 
Program Chairman, and her committee 
secured as speaker for this meeting L. H. 
Dennis, Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. Mr. Dennis’ 
subject was “‘Legislation as it Relates to 
Vocational Guidance.” 

In cooperation with the Employment 
Department of the YWCA, the following 
members of the St. Louis Branch Associa- 
tion will conduct weekly conferences on 
“How to Get a Job for Unemployed 
Girls’: Harold T. Smutz, Chairman of 
Research Committee; Ann Ryan, Missouri 
Employment Service; Harry Friedman, 
Jewish Employment Agency; and Robert 
LaMar, Personnel Department of Stix, 
Baer and Fuller Department Store. 

Following these conferences a second 
series will be presented by the following 
members: Edith Smith, Missouri State 
Employment Service; Marie Harrington, 
St. Louis Dairy Council; Irene Blood, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Department 
Store; and Elizabeth Carter, Personnel 
Department of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

In addition to the conferences, field 
trips to industrial plants and business of- 
fices will be conducted by Clara Giese, 
Vocational Guidance Counselor in the 
Employment Department of the YWCA. 

Every effort is made to cooperate with 
other clubs interested in the field of guid- 
ance. Last year members participated ac- 
tively in the Vocational Guidance Panels 
presented to students at Washington Uni- 
versity. Speakers were furnished to clubs, 
high school assemblies, and other groups. 
A two-day vocational conference and 
camp program was conducted for unem- 
ployed girls at Camp Montebello in co- 
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operation with the St. Louis YWCA. 
With the definite increase in member. 
ship brought about by excellent committee 
work, plans for continued interest and 
effective work are developing rapidly. 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Inviting personnel managers to con- 
sider the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion of Southern California as their ‘‘per- 
sonnel club,” the Los Angeles group 
started the fall season with the most suc- 
cessful meeting on record. One hundred 
and ten members and guests attended the 
dinner at Calwell’s Restaurant in that city 
on October 8th. At the meeting follow- 
ing the dinner, J. Gustav White put per- 


sonnel managers “‘on the spot’’ with typi- | 
cal applicant questions directed at the fol- | 


lowing members of the panel “on trial 
before the audience: H. T. Brian, Per- 
sonnel Manager, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Los Angeles; F. L. Beach, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Citizens National Bank, 
Los Angeles; W. K. Hopkins, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Union Oil Company, 
Los Angeles; W. C. Lynch, Personnel 
Manager, General Petroleum Corp., Los 
Angeles; C. E. Smithers, Personnel Divi- 
sion, Southern California Telephone Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; Ethel C. Wolff, Man- 
ager of Cashiers, J. W. Robinson Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

Prodding the panel members with 
pointed, often amusing questions, Pro- 
fessor White broke their shell of reserve 
and elicited such interesting answers as 
the following: 

“We haven't the heart to tell applicants 
there are no jobs for which we would hire 
them, so we tell them to go home and 
wait until we send for them!” 

“Yes, I know I was in yesterday and 
told you I didn’t have any experience, but 
I've had a lot of experience since then!” 

“Overhiring is just as bad as under- 
hiring; putting a manager in a laborer’s 
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job is a mistake just as much as putting a 
laborer in a manager's job!” 

“We personnel managers are soft-hearted 
creatures and it upsets us to hurt an appli- 
cant’s feelings!” 

“TI couldn't tell you how I got my own 
job as personnel manager!” 

“The schools should educate vocation- 
ally in a modern, practical, specific sense !’’ 


“Industry should look beneath the sur- 
face in hiring and seek out character and 
natural aptitude as well as mere experi- 
ence!” 


These some of the ‘candid 
camera” thoughts this novel panel form 
of talk, which barred “‘speeches,” brought 
forth. 

H. A. Beall, president of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of Southern 
California, originated the topic of the 
evening, “What to Say to Puzzled Appli- 
Ruth Hickox, secretary, who is 


were 


cants.”” 
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also employment counselor and radio 
manager of the Los Angeles office of the 
California State Employment Service, by 
notifying all personnel managers in the 
city by mimeographed letter and by tele- 
phone ensured a record attendance 


TEACHERS COLLEG! 
The Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, Branch held its first meeting of 
the year October 23 at the home of Dr. 
Kitson. All the students in the depart- 


ment of Guidance and Personnel were in- 
vited to tea and were enlightened regard- 
ing the aims of the Association by the past 
president, Donald Super. New member- 


ships were solicited and officers were 


elected for the ensuing year as follows 
President, Anthony Tucker, of Detroit, 
Michigan; Secretary, Madelaine Strong, of 


Chicago, Illinois. The Branch now has 


65 members. 


Occupational Adjustment Panel 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION FEATURE 


; = last issue of OCCUPATIONS 
carried an announcement by the Chair- 
man of the Program Committee of the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations concerning the 1938 
annual convention which is to be held 
at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in 
Atlantic City, February 23rd to 26th. 
The subject for this year’s convention, as 
determined by the Executive Committee 
of the Council, is to be “The Coordination 
of Educational Personnel Services.” The 
Executive Committee met in Cincinnati, 


Ohio, on November Gth in order to co- 
ordinate the programs of the member 
associations and to the General 
Chairman in completing plans for the 
Council program. 

As previously announced there will be 
four periods set aside for the general 
meetings of the Council. The rest of the 
time will be given over to the programs 
of the various associations which com- 
prise the Council. 

The keynote address will be delivered 
by Morris Llewelyn Cooke of Philadel- 


assist 
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phia, Pennsylvania, at the Council lunch- 
eon on Wednesday, February 23. Mr. 
Cooke is eminently qualified to direct the 
thinking of the Council on the subject 
which has been announced for the con- 
vention. Under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Corporation, Mr. Cooke made a 
special study of college administration a 
few years ago. He is an industrial and 
management engineer with a national 
reputation. His luncheon topic will be 
“The General Organizational Principles 
in Industry Applicable to Educational Ad- 
ministration.” 

In addition to making the study of 
Collegiate Administration Methods in the 
United States and Canada, Mr. Cooke 
has served as the Director of the Giant 
Power Survey of Pennsylvania, as the 
Chairman of the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mission of the Public Works Administra- 
tion, Chairman of the Water Planning 
Commission of the National Resources 
Board, and as director of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. He is trustee 
of the Power Authority of the State of 
New York, member of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
and of many other societies, clubs, and 
boards. He is author of ‘Academic and 
Industrial Efficiency,” and “Our Cities 
Awake.” He is editor of Public Utility 
Regulation and W hat Electricity Costs. 

The second session under the auspices 
of the Council will consist of a discussion 
of Mr. Cooke’s paper by prominent men 
and women nominated by the Program 
Chairman of the member and affiliated 
associations. 

On Friday evening, February 25th, 
Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Occu- 
pational Conference, will conduct a panel 
discussion by several of the school super- 
intendents who participated in the Occu- 
pational Education Tour sponsored last 


spring by the National Occupational Con. 
ference. The topic for this discussion wil] 
have to do with the coordination of per. 
sonnel work of less-than-college grade 
The panel will be a discussion of the tota| 
program of Occupational Adjustment 
which was adopted by the superintendents 
after their national tour. This panel will 
be of significance not only because of the 
vast amount of information gleaned by 
the superintendents while on tour, but 
also because many of them have, since 
their return, set up programs for their 
own schools which will furnish interest- 
ing data for the discussion. 

Not only because of the outstanding 
program which is being arranged for the 
1938 convention but because of the un- 
usual interest in the guidance and educa- 
tion of youth in the country, it is ap- 
parent that the coming convention will 
be one of the largest meetings the Coun- 
cil has ever had. Preliminary reports show 
that the member associations are all plan- 
ning vital programs and are urging their 
members to attend. 

Program Committee Chairmen for the 
various associations are still open to sug- 
gestions with respect to their programs 
This is particularly true of the General 
Chairman of the program for the Council 
itself. It is urged that these suggestions 
be sent in at an early date in order that 
the various programs may clear through 
the General Program Chairman and that 
he in turn may cooperate with OccuPa- 
TIONS where the final program will ap- 
pear as usual in the February issue. 


J. Hicuis MILLER, 
Council Program Chairman 


President, 
Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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A Recent Study of Persons on Relief 


WITH CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Noarruz business nor the unem- 
ployed is responsible for the millions 
on relief rolls, concludes Fortune Maga- 
zine in reporting a three month’s study 
of relief recipients in eleven of the na- 
tion’s representative communities, in its 
October, 1937 issue. Today the funda- 
mental difficulty in the way of business 
absorbing the unemployed is the great 
lack of skilled labor, with jobs for from 
one to five unskilled men possible for 
every new skilled laborer that appears on 
the scene, the article avers. 

Taking as the point of departure, the 
figure of 5,000,000 on relief rolls as of 
January, 1935, and allowing for their 15,- 
000,000 dependents, Fortune studied 
three boom towns (Flint, Michigan, Beau- 
mont, Texas, and Scott County, Minne- 
sota); two chronically depressed locali- 
ties (Shamokin, Pennsylvania, and Adams 
County, Mississippi); and six cities lying 
in between these two extremes (Thomas- 


ton, Connecticut, San Francisco, Baltimore, 
Kewanee, Illinois, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, and Thayer County, Nebraska). Fol- 
lowing were findings about the reliefers 
sampled: 


1. Presence of considerable job stability 
Two-thirds had held their longest jobs 
more than five years; one-quarter had 
worked on a job 10-20 years; and one- 
fifth had been employed on the same job 
twenty years or more. Only one-tenth had 
been dishonorably discharged. According 
to employers, 45 per cent are employables 
and 38 per cent are border-line cases. 

2. Absence of much education. Ma- 
jority of recipients had not progressed be- 
yond grammar school, and ten per cent 
were entirely uneducated. Only fifteen 
per cent had ever attended a high school. 


3. Absence of unreasonable demands 
for relief. Income desires run only slightly 
above what is received now, with stand- 
ards of living very low, especially in the 
South. Two-fifths maintain a vegetable 
garden, only one-fifth have automobiles 
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4. One-half of the 1935 reliefers have 
been taken back by industry. Most of 
these were skilled or semi-skilled. 

5. Presence of a marked shortage of 
skilled labor. (Those skilled workers still 
with WPA are too old and have slowed 
down too much to be of value to in- 
dustry.) 

6. Presence of an abundance of un- 
skilled labor outside the WPA ranks. 

7. A present existence of the unfit. 
Most workers left on WPA are marginal 
men. They are unfit because of lack of 
training, old age, or disability. Most of 
these are unskilled and therefore unem- 
ployable. New federal security legislation 
makes it unlikely that they ever will be 
hired. 

8. Absence of inefficiency in federal relief 
administration. WPA is not spoiling the 
reliefers or wasting the taxpayers’ money, 
as shown in the fact that 45 per cent of the 
WPA workers have been reabsorbed by 
industry. 

9. Presence of incompetent administra- 
tion of local relief by various communities, 
in contrast to federal relief administration 
in the same localities in 1935. Baltimore's 
local relief program is a noteworthy ex- 
ception to this criticism. 


In conclusion this article recommends 
that national coordinating labor exchanges 
be set up throughout the nation as in 
Great Britain, and that there be instituted 
federal vocational training of unskilled 
youth along the lines of business training 
programs or state training programs as 
now exist in Wisconsin. 

oe 

New angles on standard jobs for wo- 
men are presented by Chase Going Wood- 
house in the October issue of Women’s 
Home Companion. She has found par- 
ticularly successful those girls who took 
any sort of job, no matter how menial, 
connected with their major field of inter- 
est. Thus a former jack-of-all trades in 
a summer theatre is now developing into 
an important theatrical director, an erst- 


while stenographer in a scenario depart- 
ment is now a film director, and a one 
time secretary to a radio program arranger 
has landed a similar job for herself. Mrs 
Woodhouse also points out new fields for 
trained statisticians in research depart- 
ments of manufacturers, advertising agen- 
cies, and utilities. She envisages oppor- 
tunities for nurses in public-health de- 
partments, and careers for women physi- 
cians in the public health and _ hotel 
management fields. Other prospects for 
desirable jobs for women are presented 
oe 


Suggested methods for placing the 
Negro student trained in science are given 
in a recent issue of The Quarterly Review 
of Higher Education Among Negroé 
Training for the positions that the Negro 
can get, is urged, and methods are given for 
overcoming prejudice against Negro effi 
ciency in scientific work. The article em- 
phasizes the advisability of training for 
skilled trades and personal services. Op 
portunity, Journal of Negro Life, includes 
in a recent issue an editorial by Edwin A 
Lee, Director, National Occupational Con 
ference, on ‘‘Faith.” Dr. Lee expresses 
the belief that the occupational adjust 
ment of Negroes will constantly improve 
as long as they keep the faith. In the 
same issue appear surveys of the occupa 
tions available to Negroes, prepared by 
Mildred Lincoln and Roy N. Anderson 


oe 


A Survey of Labor Law Administra- 
tion, issued by the Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
includes a résumé of industrial homework 
legislation and administration and a re- 
port on the Mead Bill directing reports to 
Congress of any unfair age discrimina- 
tion. It announces that Canada has voted 
one million dollars for grants-in-aid for 
development and training projects for un- 
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employed young people. These grants 
are designed to increase employability or 
to provide work projects, and relief is not 
a prerequisite. 
Ane 

In discussing the occupational field of 
optometry, counselors should not fail to 
consult the two articles entitled ““Optome- 
try on Trial’’ appearing in the last August 
and October issues of Readers’ Digest. 
The writer of these articles concludes that 
there exists ‘‘an ethical, progressive, and 
competent minority’’ within the occupa- 
tional field of optometry, but he decries 
the commercialism of the majority. He 
recommends that optometrists elevate 
their standards, eliminate all commercial- 
ism, and cooperate with oculists for the 
public good. 

4 

Expansion in the business of architects, 
presaging more jobs for members of this 
profession, is mentioned in Business 
Week which reports a survey by the 
Rubberoid Company of representative 
architects in 168 communities of 41 states 
revealing a 27 per cent increase in home 
building handled by them. Greatest ex- 
pansion was found in the states of IIli- 
nois and Iowa. Concurrently The Engi- 
neering News-Record detailed a sharp up- 


turn in awards for engineering construc- 
tion over the 1936 fall period. 
a S4 

Opportunity for a wide development of 
vocational proficiency tests lies in the vari- 
ous state Employment Service Offices, ac- 
cording to George E. Myers, writing in 
the October issue of The Michigan V oca- 
tional News-Bulletin. Dr. Myers urges 
that all professional associations—local, 
state, and national—interest themselves in 
such favorable agencies for obtaining such 
tests. 

ane 

The job of the CCC Camp Educational 
Adviser has now reached the status of a 
profession, writes Howard W. Oxley, Di- 
rector of CCC Camp Education, in the 
September issue of School Life. Dr. Oxley 
points out that the Camp Adviser must 
learn his students’ interests, investigate 
the camp work projects, and secure in- 
structors. The Adviser is also responsible 
for the routine matters of securing equip- 
ment, and for counseling and placement 
duties. In order to maintain the profes- 
sional standards of the Adviser, a system 
of training conferences is held monthly at 
central sub-districts where advisers are 
instructed in current educational trends 
and developments. 
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Individualization at Antioch 


RECORDS BUREAU CONFERENCE 


Asmene by Harvard's President 
Conant and Antioch’s President Hender- 
son were features of the Sixth Educational 
Conference held in New York City on 
October 28th and 29th. The meetings 
were sponsored by the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the Cooperative Test Service, and 
the Educational Records Bureau. 

A. D. Henderson, President of Antioch 
College, spoke on “Individualization in 
the Antioch Program.” He referred to the 
greatly increased emphasis now being 
given in schools and colleges to vocational 
adjustment and training. “With the elim- 
ination of child labor on the one hand, 
and the new techniques for determining 
vocational interest and aptitudes on the 
other, it seems only reasonable to con- 
clude that the school is now the best place 
in which to undertake vocational counsel- 
ing and preparation,” he said. ‘The prob- 
lem of giving good vocational training 
and adjustment is a highly individualized 
one. 


President Henderson then reviewed the 
sixteen-year-old plan in force at Antioch 
College which includes the requirement 
that each enrollee discover his vocational 
aptitudes and interests and acquire some 
vocational skills. On the Antioch stu- 
dent’s central record card are kept not 
only records of his vocational interest 
tests but also the post-college records of 
his work experience. Changes in voca- 
tional aims can be traced chronologically 
across the page of the record. The meth- 
ods at Antioch in occupational guidance 
he summarized in the following para- 
graph: 

During the first five weeks of the school 
year, these students who are entering imme- 
diately upon the cooperative plan are inter- 
viewed by one or more of the personnel offi- 
cers, and the job placements are determined. 
The freshmen who are taking the full aca- 
demic program of forty weeks are inter- 
viewed later in the year. Both groups attend 
the lectures on vocational opportunities and 
choice. Job placement, however, especially 
during the first or second years, is not always 
made for vocational reasons. Frequently 
other aspects of personal development are of 
primary importance at this stage: the student 
may need the experience of adjusting him- 
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self to other people, the pampered boy may 
need the discipline of punching a time clock, 
and many of the freshmen just need to learn 
how to work. 


Frequent discussion of guidance prob- 
lems is held with the advisers of under- 
class students. 

“The problem of adequate guidance is 
one of the most difficult for any educa- 
tional institution to solve,’ Dr. Hender- 
son said. “In the last analysis it is impos- 
sible to make other than a subjective 
appraisal of any results obtained.” 

Preceding placement of the student un- 
der the cooperative plan is counseling 
between the student and personnel officer 
based upon the individual's life plans. 
Thus this officer plays an important part 
in development of vocational interests. 
Dr. Henderson went on to describe the 
guidance procedure as follows: 


Vocationally, students coming to college 
without definite aims have the chance on a 
trial-and-error basis to identify their inter- 
ests; those with specific vocational choices 
experiment with them in the laboratory pro- 
vided by the job, and thus determine the 
validity of their choice. In one sample test 
made of recent Antioch graduates, it was 
found that slightly more than half had 
shifted during their college years from the 
vocational choice with which they entered. 
Whether this figure is typical of college stu- 
dents in general I do not know; but since 
the vocational choice ordinarily becomes the 
field of concentration, and if more than half 
the students do change their interests when 
given the opportunity to try them out, it 
would seem important that they be given 
this opportunity before they go too far in 
their college course. 

The work experience, besides giving the 
individual a practical knowledge of how to 
work and an appreciation of the problems 
and values of work, also serves in some 
measure as a supplement to the college labo- 
ratory facilities. Students in the more tech- 
nical and applied courses bring from their 
jobs to the classroom valuable information 
about new methods and processes, and 
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opinions on the validity of classroom theo- 
ries. The more general and cultural courses 
are greatly enriched through the practical 
knowledge students have gleaned from their 
jobs and the communities in which they 
worked; theories in psychology, art, and 
economics, for example, have more meaning 
for the individual when he can relate them 
to concrete experiences and personal ob- 
servations. 

“Preparing Students for College’’ was 
discussed by Wilford M. Aikin, Professor 
of Education, Ohio State University, and 
Chairman of the Committee on the Rela- 
tion of School and College. The school 
should help each student to prepare him- 
self to obtain the best possible develop- 
ment during the four years of college life, 
stated the speaker. In line with this belief 
he reported more providing 
greater opportunity for individuals to fol- 
low lines of special interest, elimination 
of content of doubtful value in tradi- 
tional subjects, and more first-hand inves- 
tigation by students themselves. Dr. Aikin 
said his Committee hopes to publish the 
results of 300 college students’ experi- 
ences at the end of four years. This group 
has been selected from 30 cooperating 
secondary institutions. Among the inves- 
tigations to be made are to ascertain 
whether the students’ vocational objectives 
are gradually becoming clearer and to fol- 
low him into getting and holding a job. 


schx ” Is 


At a luncheon meeting presided over 
by William S. Learned of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Max McConn, Dean of Lehigh 
University, in an address, ‘Putting the 
Tests to Work,” reviewed the ten years 
history of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau, established on October 1, 1927, giv- 
ing a record of its aims and accomplish- 
ments. In the afternoon B. R. Bucking- 
ham, of Ginn and Company, textbook 
publishers, spoke on “Disciplinary Values 
in Individualized Education.”’ 
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The guest speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing was James B. Conant, President of 
Harvard University, who urged the com- 
bination in one organization of a number 
of the existing testing and examining 
agencies. He felt that with the need for 
developing predictive tests for all sorts 
of vocations such a merger might con- 
tribute to the useful dissemination of re- 
sults obtained in various and scattered 
researches. While urging that all such 
agencies retain their individuality, he 
stated his belief that they could agree on 
a common program of research and study. 


oe 


American Management Association 
Discusses Personnel Practices 


The testing of employees, practical 
rating plans, and payment of office work- 
ers were among the office personnel prac- 
tices discussed at sessions of the annual 
conference of the American Management 
Association on October 21-22, 1937 at 
New York City. 

Speaking on “Making Fullest Use of 
Present Personnel,’” Johnson O'Connor, 
Associate Professor and Director of Psy- 
chological Studies, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, began his address by review- 
ing the work of the Human Engineering 
Laboratory at Stevens, of which he has 
charge. He described how, after per- 
fecting a work sample in engineering, the 
Laboratory was able to prove the validity 
of this aptitude test by retesting a group 
of engineering aspirants unfamiliar with 
engineering five years after they had been 
given this work sample. The retests 


showed as many as seventy per cent of the 
group who had been rated A in engineer- 
ing aptitude had stuck to engineering, 
while only two per cent of those ranking 
D had survived in the profession. While 
this experiment proved the validity of the 


aptitude test to Mr. O'Connor, he advised 
that it did not predict success in the oc. 
cupation. For some men who had received 
a grade of D had proved to be as success- 
ful professionally as any who achieved an 
A rating. 

Experimentation at the Institute has re- 
vealed, according to the speaker, that 
every normal human being possesses ten 
characteristics for which he can be tested 
to reveal his vocational possibilities. No 
person is so constituted, said Mr. O’Con- 
nor, that he can score high in all of 
these. 

He then enumerated the following list 
of ten tests used by the Institute, adding 
his comments on each: finger dexterity, 
clerical accuracy, wiggly block, tweezer 
dexterity, inductive reasoning, creative 
imagination, visual memory, observa- 
tion, objective-subjective, and tonal mem- 
ory. 

Commenting upon the ten tests as a 
whole, the speaker pointed out that it was 
just as important for a given person to 
lack certain of the characteristics revealed 
by these tests as to possess others, de- 
pending upon the particular vocation for 
which aptitude is shown. Hence it is pos- 
sible to plot success in a certain field al- 
most in inverse proportion to failure in 
some of the tests, he affirmed. 

Mr. O'Connor warned against efforts 
calculated to cultivate and improve the 
bad spots revealed to the testee. Rather 
he said, the testee should be encouraged to 
concentrate upon and strengthen his good 
characteristics in order to obtain fullest 
use of them and a consequent maximum 
of success. 

The ideal age for testing is at nine 
years, remarked the speaker, with follow- 
up testings at the age-intervals of high- 
school sophomore, college freshman, and 
college junior about to embark on a major 
course of study. 
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One difficulty today is our inability to 
define success, Mr. O’Connor stated. “We 
can tell a boy or girl whether he can do a 
certain job, and his chances of sticking to 
it for five years, but we cannot predict 
the more intangible and fully as impor- 
tant measure of satisfaction to be derived 
in this field. Usually the most successful 
and the happiest is the person who uses 
every single characteristic that he pos- 
sesses and lives life to the full. This is a 
grand objective.” 

In conclusion the speaker stated that 
the Stevens Laboratory of Human Engi- 
neering is not satisfied with its present ten 
isolated aptitude characteristics but is con- 
stantly endeavoring through laboratory 
experimentation to isolate more elements. 
Each laboratory test runs about three 
hours, he said, and one-third of those 
tested are adolescent, one-third in college, 
and one-third in the business group. 

In discussing Mr. O'Connor's address, 
John C. Burg, Manager, Service Promo- 
tion Department, Hotels Statler Co., New 
York City, praised the progress made by 


| the Human Engineering Laboratory and 
| predicted an era of more accurate job 
_ placement by means of tests and other de- 
' vices. “Only seven per cent of 2,400 


firms recently canvassed use employee 
tests,” Mr. Burg stated. “This neglect is 


| due not only to preoccupation with more 
| established procedural matters, but to 





ignorance as to what is going on and a 
lack of a trained personnel staff.” 

An address on “Practical Rating Plans” 
succeeding this discussion of Mr. O’Con- 
nor's paper was given by Edward N. Hay, 
Personnel Officer, The Pennsylvania Co., 
Philadelphia, who defined a rating as “a 
written statement of an employee's capa- 
bility, his performance and conduct, made 
by a superior.” After defending the use 
of ratings in guiding salary adjustments, 
promotion, transfers, and dismissals, de- 
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spite their known disadvantages, Mr. Hay 
discussed ratings of employee perform- 
ance and behavior. Behavior ratings are 
emphasized by some corporations in order 
to find and eliminate the problem em- 
ployee, he announced. He revealed that 
difficulties in rating employees’ work- 
characteristics satisfactorily has led some 
firms to rank all employees as outstand- 
ing, satisfactory, or problem cases; and 
similarily, some firms have found that 
their supervisor's behavior ratings can also 
be simplified, with opportunity to add ex- 
planatory details of unusual characteristics 
of a worker. In discussing ratings as a 
means of correcting faults in employees 
and as an aid to their self-improvement, 
the speaker stated that few companies to- 
day show an employee his rating, though 
some discuss unfavorable ratings with all 
employees. 

In discussing Mr. Hay’s address, 
Marion A. Bills, Assistant Secretary, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., stated that sev- 
eral employee rating processes were es- 
tablished at Aetna, any one of which each 
supervisor could adopt for a limited pe- 
riod, but that periodical shifts in uses of 
a particular rating scheme are urged 
upon supervisors in order that fair treat- 
ment will be accorded to everyone. Miss 
Bills considered item rating to be fairer 
than percentage rating. Nearly every Aetna 
employee is rated twice a year, she said. 

Other speakers wanted to know if any 
firm solicited subordinate employees’ rat- 
ings of superiors. An officer of the New 
York Telephone Co. reported that his 
concern had done this. In closing Mr. 
Hay intimated that he was in favor of en- 
tirely separating the rating of work char- 
acteristics from behavior characteristics. 

In an address on the “Payment of Of- 
fice Workers,”” L. M. Guelich, Office Su- 
pervisor of the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, O., stated that some com- 
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panies are periodically reviewing salary 
lists—monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, 
or annually—to overcome partial group 
demands and to get a better check on the 
progress of employees. He warned against 
making a large number of salary increases 
at one time. In reviewing the practice of 
salary classification by jobs, Mr. Guelich 
advised the discouragement of employees 
seeking transfer to other departments 
solely for reasons of salary. Yet, the 
speaker pointed out, there is always the 
necessity for individual judgment within 
the classification. 


Mr. Guelich held that length of serv- 
ice in itself did not qualify an employee 
for increase in salary. Criteria of salary 
increases are based rather on the estab- 
lished value of the work performed, he 
said, and an employee's length of service 
becomes valuable only when he has ab- 
sorbed increasing valuable knowledge to 
the firm. Regarding the advocated policy 
of paying men and women the same for 
similar work, Mr. Guelich pointed out 
that some firms side-step the question by 
not employing them in similar work, 
while other concerns feel that the man 
should be paid more in order to retain 
him for promotion. 


In leading the discussion of Mr. Gue- 
lich’s paper, Chester P. Grassmuck, Per- 
sonnel Manager, American Oil Co., Bal- 
timore, predicted an impending shortage 
of men equipped to take over manage- 
ment and supervisory work, owing to the 
failure of industry to supply work and 
training for college men during the depres- 
sion. He recommended the use of frequent 
pfaise or warning to employees by unit 
heads in order to build up company mo- 
rale. By the use of the job analysis and 
regular salary review, turnover is kept to 
a minimum and a fair scale for all office 
jobs in line with the rates of other com- 
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panies is maintained, the speaker affirmed, 
ee 
Bucknell Guidance Conference 


An appeal for guidance in all phase 
of education was the central theme of 
Bucknell University’s 12th annual Con- 
ference on Education October 15 and 16. 
at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

“All opportunities for training as well 
as opportunities for employment must be 
safeguarded by a selective process,” Rich- 
ard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Providence, Rhode Island, said 
in one of the principal addresses of the 
conference. 

“It is expensive and wasteful to train 
people who do not possess the abilities 
necessary for success and who have not 
mastered the prerequisites without which 
success is highly improbable,” Dr. Allen 
continued. “One of the outstanding chal- 
lenges to education is the question whether 
we are going to continue to admit into 


courses of training in stenography, ma- | 
chine shop work, art, music, and other vo- | 


cational fields, persons whom we know 
in advance will eventually swell the total 
of people in the lower third of the wait- 
ing lists in private employment.” 
Other speakers at the general sessions 
of the conference were Marion R. Trabue, 
Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College; J. G. Flowers, President, 
State Teachers College, at Lock Haven, 


Pennsylvania; and Franklin J. Keller, , 


Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York City. 

“In a democratic state the trend of 
educational theory and practice must be 
increasingly in the direction of making 
individual diagnosis a necessary founda- 
tion for instruction, and individual guid: 
ance the central activity of the teacher,’ 
Dr. Trabue told the several hundred edu- 
cators attending the conference. Three 
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conditions will be fulfilled when guid- 
ance reaches its ultimate stage of impor- 
tance, he said: 

“(1) Guidance will be recognized as 
needed by every pupil rather than by a 
selected few only; (2) it will then be ob- 
vious that guidance is also necessary in 
social, economic, physical, spiritual, edu- 
cational, and all other fields, even though 
guidance in the vocational field will per- 
haps always remain a vitally important 
need for most individuals; and (3) it will 
probably be recognized generally that all 
teachers and school officers must be active 
and integral parts of the school’s program 
of individual diagnosis and guidance.” 

In his address on ‘Social Adjustments 
and Guidance from the Standpoint of the 
Teacher,” Dr. Flowers pointed out that 
guidance has educational implications so 
significant that no college can disregard 
it. He proposed that more attention be 
given to the selection of students through 
enlisting the cooperation of secondary 
school teachers and administrators. ‘The 
selective process should continue through 
four years by eliminating those who prove 
unfit for teaching,’”’ he added. 

Appraising the possibility of establish- 
ing a guidance program in “Middle- 
town,” Dr. Keller said: “Vocational guid- 
ance, any kind of guidance, must per- 
meate the educational process. It must be 
a vital part of the development of the 
child. It must not be another box-car 
hitched to the educational train. Teachers 
must be free and pupils must be free to 
pursue the truth to the bitter end. Other- 
wise guidance is only a gesture.” 

In addition to the general addresses, 
problems of guidance were considered in- 
formally during smaller group meetings, 
with panels composed of Pennsylvania 
educators leading the discussions. Topics 
included counseling, guidance and extra- 
curricular activities, guidance and the gap 
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between high school and college, guid- 
ance in the elementary school, home room 
and group guidance, measurement and 
guidance. 

oe 


Vocational Guidance Advances 
Among Catholic Educators 


For this account of activities in voca- 
tional and educational guidance among 
Catholic educators we are indebted to 
Sister Teresa Gertrude, O.S.B., assistant 
professor in Extension, Seton Hall Col- 
lege, Newark, New Jersey. Sister Teresa 
Gertrude recently took the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, with a major in Guidance and 
Personnel. Her dissertation, Vocational 
and Educational Guidance in Catholic 
Secondary Schools,” will be published 
this winter. She taught courses in voca- 
tional and educational guidance at the 
Catholic University of America, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., in the summer sessions of 
1936 and 1937.—The Editors. 


Vocational and educational guidance 
received new emphasis in Catholic circles 
during the summer of 1937. In Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., a third 
course was added to the offering in this 
field, and the number of students regis- 
tered showed an increase of 133 per cent 
over the summer of 1936. 

Following this summer school in the 
District of Columbia, the instructor found 
eighty Sisters of Loretto awaiting a week's 
conference on guidance at Loretto Heights 
College, Denver, Colorado. This order 
had already instituted a plan of guidance 
in two of its colleges. The personnel in- 
cluded not only teachers and principals in 
secondary schools but college teachers and 
executives, drawn from six states. The 
four daily lectures were supplemented by 
conferences regarding concrete problems. 

Subsequent to this conference, two one- 
day institutes were held for all Religious 
teachers of Colorado. Three hundred 
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from northern Colorado assembled in 
Denver, where the presence of Bishop 
Vehr and Father Hubert Newell, Dio- 
cesan Superintendent, accorded full sup- 
port to the work; a second institute in 
Pueblo afforded a similar conference for 
sixty Religious of southern Colorado, 
some of whom drove for three hours in 
order to attend the day’s sessions. Inter- 
est in the work may be gauged by the re- 
quests from two additional Religious 
Communities for foundation courses in 
the work at their Motherhouses. 

Loretto Heights College, Denver, will 
be host to the annual educational confer- 
ence of the Sisters of Loretto at Thanks- 
giving time; the topic of this conference 
is to be “Personnel Work.” Delegates 
from all high schools and from the four 
colleges of the Community will attend, 
and many states will be represented. 

Great interest in vocational and educa- 
tional guidance has been shown in many 
circles, because Catholic educators have 
observed the need for guidance. Lack of 
trained personnel, and lack of funds have 
been the only factors in limiting the ac- 
tivities in behalf of the individual stu- 
dents which are possible through educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 


ae 
News Briefs 


Opportunities for women trained in 
the WPA project centers have been 
found in garment factories, dressmaking 
establishments, domestic service, nursing, 
and on social-security staffs. 


oe 


Imagination and originality are prime 
requisites for the young woman's ap- 
proach to her job, stated Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in a vocational talk to the wom- 
en students of Cornell University. She 
urged that freshmen develop skill of hand 
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as well as skill of mind, and Prepare 
themselves to grasp every opportuni 
presented. Too many college graduate 
have taken jobs as sales girls in depart 
ment stores, she said, and this, she fel; 
was deplorable since they took jobs from 
less fortunate girls and in many case 
ruined chances of promising careers fo, 
themselves in other fields. 


4 


An acute shortage of skilled build. 
ing mechanics, with the immediate nee 
of more of this type of worker has bee: 
reported by a statistician to the Nationa! 
Association of Building Trades Employ. 
ers. This estimate was based on a surve 
of 37 leading cities. Furthermore, a recent 
check-up of the paid-up membership of 
all international building unions, as oj 
1929 and 1937, indicated a drastic dwin- 
dling of personnel. The report expressed 
hope that the efforts of many cities to set 
up apprenticeship training facilities might 
eventually relieve the present shortage o/ 
building labor. 

oe 


Short-term agricultural training is now 
provided in 40 educational institutions in 
10 states by the NYA for over 3,300 
farm youth between the ages of 18 and 
24. These residential vocational projects 
are open to youth whose families are re- 
ceiving some form of public relief. Earn: 
ings on the work projects to which half 
of each day are devoted usually amount 
to a maximum of one-half of the prevail: 
ing WPA security wage and cover room, 
board, medical care, textbooks, equip: 
ment, and a personal-needs allowance 
Most courses (of from six weeks to six 
months’ duration) are designed to give 
the students practical instruction in the 
basic principles and techniques of farming 
and home economics. Most of the class- 
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room instruction is imparted through 
demonstration methods. 
ae 


A plea for an analysis of the vocational 
potentialities of every entering high 
school student as a preliminary to the 
building of more new high schools was 
urged in an address by Franklin J. Keller, 
Principal, The Metropolitan Vocational 
High School, and President, The Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
before a large audience of New York 
City high school teachers on October 19th. 
Training for vocational competency is 
the fundamental objective of education, 
said the speaker, and stated his belief 
that most parents were chiefly interested 
in whether their children will be able 
to get jobs when they leave school and 
whether they will be normally adjusted 
individuals. 

ee 

Only one-tenth of Louisville 1937 
High School graduates were found to be 
either unemployed or staying at home 
within three months after graduation, ac- 
cording to a survey recently made by the 
University of Louisville. The majority of 
those employed were either store clerks 
or stenographers. Others were preparing 
for office work, married, attending col- 
lege, or employed in fifteen miscellaneous 
occupations. In considerable contrast to 
the occupational placement of the gradu- 
ates who did not attend college were the 
occupational aims of the college fresh- 
men; a strong trend towards the profes- 
sions was indicated, with business admin- 
istration, medicine, and teaching in the 
lead. 

a4 

A list of six institutions approved by 
the American Osteopathic Association for 
the teaching of osteopathic physicians may 
be secured from the secretary of the Asso- 
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ciation at 540 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 
oe 
The certificate of proficiency as voca- 
tional counselor, set up by Belgium's min- 
istry of public instruction on October 
23rd, 1936, resembles in some of its pro- 
visions those adopted by New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Connecticut. Notable differ- 
ences occur in Belgium’s requirements of 
a knowledge of several branches of physi- 
ology (including the physiology of 
work), two sets of oral examinations be- 
fore a jury, and the preparation of a case 
study. 
oe 


Counselors will be interested in the 
recently announced public-relations pro- 
gram of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association which includes plans for 
an Industry Week to be held next spring 
During this week “‘open days’’ at indus- 
trial plants will provide pupils with an 
opportunity to be shown through many 
manufacturing concerns formerly inacces- 


sible to the public. 
ae 


A year-round school to train labor 
leaders has recently been put into effect 
by the University of Wisconsin with a 
special state appropriation. Named The 
School for Workers in Industry, classes 
are being organized in twenty Wisconsin 
cities for giving “unionists the training 
they can use in the internal life of their 
organizations and in collective bargain- 
ing. 

ae 

An occupational analysis of 707 claim- 
ants for payments for psychoneurosis, just 
made by the Equitable Life Insurance Co., 
disclosed the fact that meuroses were 
found to be most frequent among clerical 
workers, executives, and teachers, the 
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total for these three groups being more 
than double the combined numbers of 
neurotic cases in the merchant, profes- 
sional man, farmer, nurse, student, manual 
worker, and housewife group. 

we 


A reasonable replenishment, related to 
demand, of the dwindling unskilled labor 
force now existing in the nation by means 
of more immigration is advocated in a 
recent publication of a prominent New 
York bank. ‘““Much of our present labor 
force cannot or will not perform certain 
unskilled tasks—both for reasons of 
lower income and prestige,” the article 
states, “yet much of the productivity of 
the country will always depend on the 
performance of these tasks.” It is also 
argued that this proposed new controlled 
influx of unskilled labor would thereby 
provide opportunity for a higher social 
and economic status of the older immi- 
grant worker. 

ee 


Proposals for an international confer- 
ence on unemployment were made to all 
the American nations by the Cuban gov- 
ernment on September 21st. Among the 
suggestions urged was the setting up of 
an international council to regulate work- 
ing hours in each country so as to balance 
world production and consumption. 
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BENJAMIN BENTLEY has resigned from 
the New York State Employment Service to 
accept a position as teacher and counselor at 
the Saunders Trade School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Don Byram has accepted a a as 
teacher of mechanical drawing and vocationa| 
counselor in the schools of Porterville, Calj. 
fornia. 


HELEN HARTMAN has been appointed di. 
rector of guidance in the senior high schoo] 
of Middletown, Ohio. Miss Hartman teaches 
the course in occupations and serves as vo. 
cational counselor. 


H. Rem HunrteR, Assistant Superinten. 
dent in Charge of Junior and Senior High 
Schools, in Vocational and Special Educa. 
tion, at Fonda Public School, recently was 
the recipient of a Ph.D. degree conferred 
by the George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Dr. Hunter is president of the 
Atlanta branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association for the year 1937. 
1938. 


Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Educa. 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
addressed the National Girl’s Work session 
of the October New York State Conference 
of Social Work on the topic, “Vocational 
Guidance for the Modern Girl.” During 
the past summer Dr. Kitson visited Mexico, 
where he conferred with government officials 
regarding the inauguration of vocational 
guidance in the schools of the Republic. The 
work was begun in 1936 through the estab- 
lishment of a section on vocational guidance 
in the Instituto Nacional de Psicopedagogia 


WarrEN K. LayTON has been appointed 
director of the Division of Student Person- 
nel at Wayne University, Detroit. This divi- 
sion embraces admission, registration, guid. 
ance, placement, and testing. Dr. Layton will 
administer this position in addition to his 
work as director of the Department of Guid- 
ance and Placement, Detroit Public Schools 


ALEXANDER LIVERIGHT, Secretary of the 
New York City Branch of NVGA, is on 
leave of absence from the New York State 
Employment Service to become executive di- 
rector of the Jewish Vocational Service, 130 
North Wells Street, Chicago. 


Oris C. McCreery has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant in the Dean's office at the 
University of Minnesota to accept a position 
as Dean of Men at the State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 
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Marion O'CONNOR has been serving as 
Acting Director of the Georgia State Em- 
ployment Service, which is in progress of 
being organized in cities throughout the state. 


FRANCES Ross, formerly employed in the 
personnel department of General Motors, has 
accepted a position in the personnel depart- 
ment of the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company, New Haven, Conn. 


JOSEPHINE STREIT, counselor in the Cin- 
cinnati Schools, was married to Lee Shapiro, 
of Cincinnati, last August 22. Mrs. Shapiro 
is now acting Director of the Occupational 
Research and Counseling Division of the 
Cincinnati Vocation Bureau during Miss 
Mary P. Corre’s leave of absence for work 
with the National Occupational Conference. 


MARIAN WITMER, who during the past 
year has been preparing a series of guidance 
bibliographies for the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, is mow serving as a counselor in the 
Cincinnati public schools. 
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P. STANLEY WOODWARD, formerly super- 
visor of manual arts for the Atlanta School 
System, recently was appointed director of 
vocational education with many additional 
responsibilities. Mr. Woodward is aggres- 
sively attacking the problem of providing 
courses for the distributive occupations under 
the George-Deen Act. 


MARGUERITE WYCKOFF, in charge of the 
Junior Counseling Service of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Employment Center, has an- 
nounced her marriage last October to Louis 
Zapleon of Washington. 


OrA Forster has been appointed work 
secretary for the Winnipeg (Canada) League 
for the Hard of Hearing. Miss Forster ad- 
ministers hearing tests, and operates a bureau 
of vocational guidance and placement. 


DANIEL BropuHy has been appointed di- 
rector of personnel at the College of the City 
of New York. 










































































Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


FACTORS RELATED TO THE CHANGES 
IN SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS. With special reference 
to selected factors in the home environment. 
By Lester A. Kirkendall. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 

In 1933 Myers studied the relationship 
between certain selected factors in the 
home environment and school adjustment 
of junior-senior high school pupils at a 
particular time. The present investigation 
is concerned with the changes in school 
and home adjustments of these same sec- 
ondary school pupils after a lapse of one 
year. Its chief objective has been to test 
the assumption that “a change in the home 
will result in a change in the school ad- 
justment.” 

Changes in pupil adjustments to schools 
were determined by changes in the scores 
on different sections and the totals of the 
Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire and 
by changes in teacher designations be- 
tween the years 1933 and 1934. At least 
half of a pupil’s teachers had to agree 
before he was placed in a particular ad- 
justment group. Changes in scores, of 
course, may not represent changes in ac- 


tual behavior; and changes in teacher de- 
signations, while more related to overt 
conduct, may reflect variations in the 
standards of teachers and of a single 
teacher over a period of time as well as 
changes in pupil behavior. 

Variations in the selected factors of the 
home environment were measured by dif- 
ferences in scores on the Myers Intra- 
Family Questionnaire, which is essentially 
an expression of a pupil's belief with re- 
gard to his home situation. Twenty inter- 
views were held with pupils whose 
changes in scores showed a marked move 
in the direction of good or poor adjust- 
ment. The limitations of the procedures 
used will be readily recognized by the 
reader, as they were by the investigator. It 
should be stated also that the findings 
were obtained from pupils in but one 
school, and that the number of pupils in 
the well-adjusted and poorly adjusted 
groups was rather small so that conclu- 
sions regarding them may be of doubtful 
value. 

The limitations of the data and the pro- 
cedures employed probably make it im- 
possible to draw any final conclusion with 
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regard to the major objective of the 
study. However, for the school and com- 
munity situation concerned, a number of 
interesting findings were reported. While 
a relationship was found to exist between 
school adjustment and home environment 
at a specific time with a particular group 
of students, changes in a pupil’s school ad- 
justment according to teacher designation 
were not found to be immediately related 
to changes in his home environment as 
seen by the pupil. The thirty-one teachers 
involved in the study were found to be 
more sensitive to poor school adjustment 
than to good adjustment, attributes of the 
latter being “closely synonymous” with 
those of the good student. 

No sex differences were found in rela- 
tion to changes in school adjustment. 
Under-age pupils were considered better 
adjusted than over-age students, the lat- 
ter being more poorly adjusted in the be- 
ginning and moving further in the direc- 
tion of poor adjustment with increased 
age. Younger pupils, at ages thirteen, 
fourteen, and fifteen, evidenced a tend- 
ency to show greater losses or smaller 
gains than older pupils. Increasing age, 
except for already over-aged pupils, seem- 
ed to bring improvement in home and 
school adjustment. 

Of perhaps wider significance are the 
following: A great many and a wide va- 
riety of factors in the school, home, and 
outside were found to be related to 
changes in home and school adjustment. 
One year is not a long enough time in 
which to study changes in behavior, since 
patterns learned over a longer time tend 
to persist. The problem of changing ad- 
justment is an individual one and is dif- 
ferent for each pupil. Questionnaires may 
be used to survey the adjustment problems 
of pupils, but if those of an individual 


child are to be understood the case-study 
technique must be used. 


F. C. ROSECRANCE 


School of Education, 
Northwestern University. 
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GUIDANCE PRACTICE IN NEW JER- 
SEY. A Sequel to the Report Issued in 1932. 
By Rex B. Cunliffe, Jason W. Kemp, and 
Karl E. Metzger. New Brunswick, N. J., 
School of Education, Rutgers University, 
1937. Pp. 59. Price 35 cents. 


This report, duplicating a similar sur- 
vey made in 1930, was made to discover 
the changes in guidance practice that has 
taken place during the subsequent five 
years. The findings as of 1935 are sum- 
marized as follows: ‘Nine out of ten 
New Jersey secondary schools make some 
provision for the guidance of boys and 
girls in the choice of curricula. Nearly as 
many make some provision for presenting 
occupational information. Over seven out 
of ten offer try-out courses. More than 
half of the schools provide some sort of 
counseling service, and include in their 
organization a test program. Something 
like one out of four offers courses in oc- 
cupations and maintains a placement or- 
ganization.” 

Information about occupations is given 
through a formal course in occupations in 
only 35 per cent of the junior high schools 
and 29 per cent of the four-year high 
schools. The more popular forms of giv- 
ing information are the use of outside 
speakers, visits to industries, vocational 
conferences, motion pictures, etc. 

The total number of counselors re- 
ported increased from 79 in 1930 to 119 
in 1935, an increase of almost 50 per 
cent, though the majority of them give 
only one-fourth of their time to counsel- 


ing. 
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While giving some ground for opti- 
mism this report still shows a number of 
lags in the progress of guidance. The con- 
ditions depicted will interest not merely 
educators in New Jersey, but all who wish 
to feel the pulse of the guidance move- 
ment. 

H. D. K. 


ee 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WORK 
TRAITS. By Donald J. McNassor, Colum- 
bus, O., National Youth Administration in 
Ohio, Evaluation Studies, Report No. 1. 
July 15, 1937. Pp. 52. 


Employers when asked what they 
wanted the schools to teach prospective 
employees, have repeatedly emphasized 
desirable attitudes and good work habits. 
The schools, engrossed in their traditional 
program of textbooks and recitations, 
have too frequently assumed that there 
was nothing they could do about inculcat- 
ing work traits. Now the NYA has met 
the need, and the resultant report may 
well be studied by all who are interested 
in occupational education. 


In a commendable attempt at self- 
evaluation, the Ohio NYA obtained, from 
selected supervisors, ratings on 241 par- 
ticipants in the NYA program at the be- 
ginning of their employment and at a 
subsequent period of several months. Each 
subject was rated on the following traits: 
punctuality, better modes of dress, proper 
attitudes toward authority, proper atti- 
tudes toward fellow workers, adjustment 
to new assignments, habit of completing 
assignments, habit of working conscien- 
tiously, and initiative. 


The encouraging results are reported in 
this significant document. 


RoBEerRT Hoppock 


OCCUPATIONS 


ee 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SELECTING Ew. 
PLOYEES. By Donald A. Laird. New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. Pp 
315. Price $4.00. 

This is the third edition of the author's 
Psychology of Selecting Men, originally 
published in 1925. It covers common em- 
ployment practices and shows how psy. 
chology can improve and refine them. 

In comparing this volume with the 
second edition of 1927 one is surprised 
to see how few changes have been made. 
Much of the text and practically all of 
the examples and illustrations are identi- 
cal. It would seem that the many te- 
searches of the past ten years would have 
furnished new and more convincing proof 
of certain methods or would have indi- 
cated new approaches. 

A new chapter entitled, “Things to 
Observe in the Interview,” contains many 
suggestions looking toward the improve- 
ment of this routine of employment. Real- 
izing that the prejudices of the inter- 
viewer may affect his judgment of the 
applicant, the author proposes a plan of 
systematically considering each phase of 
the applicant’s abilities separately. By fol- 
lowing a standardized form, the inter- 
viewer can concentrate on each part of 
the interview and record his impressions 
before continuing to the next. 

There is also a new chapter in the sec- 
tion on testing, entitled, ““Watch How the 
Applicant Goes About It.” This points 
out that much information can be obtained 
from a testing program besides the scores 
on the tests. It is suggested that notes be 
made of the way in which the applicant 
goes about taking the test. 

A chapter in the previous edition cov- 
ering the computation of correlations by 
the rank order and the product-moment 
methods has been eliminated. This is un- 
doubtedly desirable, since a naive reader 
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of such material might develop a feeling 
of competence which he really did not 
have. Reference is made throughout the 
book to sources of statistical formulas. 
This book should give the person en- 
gaged in employment work a good under- 
standing of the way in which psychology 
is applied in the selection of workers as 
well as indicating the present status of this 
field. The author points out many prob- 
lems still to be solved, and suggests how 
they should be attacked. He impresses 
the reader with a realization of the great 
advances still to be made in this field and 
with an enthusiasm for continuing his 


studies. ANTHONY C. TUCKER 


Assistant in Research, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

4 
EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND PERSONALITY TESTS OF 1936. 
Including a bibliography and book review 
digest of measurement books and mono- 
graphs of 1933-36. By Oscar K. Buros. New 
Brunswick, N. J., School of Education, Rut- 
gers University, 1937. Pp. 141. 75 cents. 

This publication supplements Educa- 
tional, Psychological and Personnel Tests 
of 1933, 1934, and 1935, published from 
the same source in 1936. (The date 1933 
was used as the starting point for the 
series since the well-known compilation 
made by Hildreth was dated 1932.) 

The present volume covers all pencil 
and paper tests published in the United 
States and the British Empire during 
1936. Information is given regarding the 
nature of the test, cost, and publisher. 
When known, references on the construc- 
tion, validation, and use of each test are 
reported. 

Examination of the section entitled 
“vocations” shows only five references. 
This would indicate little activity in this 
area during the past year. In a modest 
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foreword the compiler deplores omissions 
and earnestly requests assistance from the 
field in making these annual compilations 
comprehensive and accurate. 

In addition to tests, the volume in- 
cludes reference to record forms, rating 
scales, and other aids in the educational 
program. Perhaps the title should be 
changed so as to indicate the true scope 
of the compilation. 

This issue includes a bibliography of 
books on measurement, with excerpts 
from reviews published about each book. 
This section alone covers 73 pages. 

A Publisher’s Directory and Index is 
given, also a Periodical Directory and 
Index. There is also an alphabetical in- 
dex. 

This guide is bound to be useful to 
everyone interested in educational and 
psychological tests. The compiler and the 
publisher are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise in rendering this continuous 
service to the field. 

H. D. K 
<4 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT 
By Laurance F. Shaffer. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. IX+-600. $4.50. 

The contribution of mental hygiene to 
adequate guidance work is admittedly 
great. Shaffer’s book, written in popular 
style, is a non-technical account; its 
avowed purpose being to help the reader 
to understand the principles. 

After emphasizing at some length “psy- 
chological foundations” dealing with the 
origins of behavior, the concept of learn- 
ing, and motivation, the author proceeds 
to describe the varieties of ways in which 
individuals react to their environment, 
with particular attention to undesirable 
ways. These maladjustments are described 
as habits of adjustment that fail to satisfy 
individual and social needs. Individuals 
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react in different ways to stimuli in their 
environment. These differences account 
for the matrix which determines the spe- 
cific personality. 

Probably of most interest to readers of 
OccuPATIONS, is the concluding section, 
which treats of the applications of mental 
hygiene in schools, industry, the family, 
and in one’s personal development. 


SAUL STEIN 
Graduate Student, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

oe 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR WO. 
MEN. By Catherine Oglesby. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. Pp. 300. $1.00. 

Five years after its original printing, 
Miss Oglesby’s brief but useful survey of 
business opportunities for women has 
been brought out in a one-dollar reprint. 
Unchanged except for a re-arrangement 
of the slightly longer bibliography at the 
end of the book, this highly readable 
volume still serves its intended purposes. 
Part I dwells effectively on the perennial 
problems of “finding, getting, looking 
for, and keeping” your job. Part II 
sketches 17 different areas of opportunity 
in business and the professions, conclud- 
ing with a word for the older woman 
and her special limitations and opportuni- 
ties. 

For adequate treatment, each of the 
fields sketched would, of course, require 
a monograph in itself. But for a general 
insight into the fields of work covered, 
women of all ages may rely on Miss 
Oglesby’s reports, based on personal in- 
vestigation and on years of experience as 
editor, fashion writer, advertising copy 
writer, and author. 


IONA ROBERTSON LOGIE 


Hunter College High School 
New York City. 





— 





They Write For Us 








HAROLD F. CriarK (“Life Earnings in 
Selected Occupations’) has been Professor of 
Educational Economics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, since 1928. Dr. Clark 
has made a special study of economic plan 
ning and its relation to economics for about 
half of the countries in the world, and is the 
author of Economic Theory and Correct O: 
cupational Distribution, A Primer of Eco- 
nomics, The Economic Effect of Education, 
and has contributed numerous articles to edu- 
cational periodicals including OCCUPATIONS 
He is now engaged in research in the field of 
occupational planning. 


HOMER W. ANDERSON (‘Moving For. | 
ward in Occupational Adjustment’) has | 7 


been Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, 
Nebraska, since 1933. Prior to his joining 
the Omaha public school system in 1923, Dr 
Anderson Firected research in the public 
schools at Dubuque, Ia. He took his doc. 


torate at the University of Iowa in 1925. 


WittiaM Dow BouTWELL (“Careers in 
Radio Broadcasting’’) is Director of the Edu- 
cational Radio Project, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and Editor of School Life. The Project 
is currently a the “Brave New 
World” over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem network, and the “World Is Yours” 
over the National Broadcasting Company red 
network. Mr. Boutwell came to the Office of 
Education seven years ago from the National 
Geographic Society where he had been in 
charge of the educational news service. At 
present he is also instructor in government 
public relations at the American University, 
Washington, D. C. 


FRANK W. Parr (‘‘How’s Your Horo- 
scope?”’), Professor of Secondary Education 
at Oregon State College, has been interested 
for a number of years in studying the occult 
sciences. Dr. Parr has published a number of 
articles in the how-to-study and remedial 
reading fields. He is also an educational ad- 
viser for students at the College. Dr. Parr 
received his undergraduate training at the 
University of Illinois, and his graduate de- 
grees from the State University of Iowa. 
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DonaALD J. McNassor (‘Evaluating 
Youth Work-Project Results”) is Adviser on 
Research in Program Evaluation, National 
Youth Administration, Columbus, O. 

FLORENCE E. CLarK (‘Occupational In- 
formation in the Small Community’’) is the 
personnel director of Farragut High School, 
Chicago and Chairman, Occupational Re- 
search Section, National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Before assuming her present 
position Miss Clark had charge of the Indus- 
trial Studies Division of the Chicago Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau. She is the author of 
Printing Trades and Their Workers (issued 
in 1932 and soon to appear in a revised edi- 
tion), and has published numerous articles 
on phases of occupational adjustment particu- 
larly relating to methods and techniques of 
occupational research. Miss Clark's first paper 
on gathering occupational information in a 
small community appeared in last month's 
issue of OCCUPATIONS. 

ANN Pavan (“A Follow-Up Study of 
Philadelphia Public School Graduates’’) is 
supervisor of occupational research of the 
Junior Employment Service of the School 
District of Philadelphia. Previously she was 
a member of the staff of the National Occu- 
pational Conference for three years during 
which time she assisted in the preparation of 
The Occupational Index. She has also done 
placement work. Miss Pavan is a graduate 
of Smith College, took her A. M. at Tufts 
College, and has done graduate work in 
vocational guidance at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 

L. PAut MILLER (“Some Films for Use 
in Teaching Occupations’) is head of the 
Science Department, Central High School, 
Scranton, Pa., and instructor on techniques 
of Visual and other Sensory Aids in St. 
Thomas College and Bucknell University 
evening sessions. He has published various 
articles on visual aids. 


HAROLD WREN (‘Some Films for Use in 
Teaching Occupations”) teaches occupations 
in Scranton’s Central High Schools and is in- 
structor in the teaching of occupations in 
St. Thomas College. At present he is on 
leave and is studying at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. During the past few 
years in collaboration with Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Wren has been experimenting with tech- 
niques of using films in secondary school 


classes in occupations. Finding a shortage of 
such suitable films, Messrs. Miller and Wren 
are urging cooperation between teachers and 
producers to supply suitable additional films 

CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE (‘‘Opportuni- 
ties in Hospital Dietetics”) is Professor of 
Economics, Connecticut College for Women, 
writer and lecturer on opportunities for 
Women, and Director, Women's Institute for 
Professional Relations. Her abstract on The 
Dental Hygienist appeared in the December, 
1936 issue of OCCUPATIONS, and is available 
in reprint form. Many of the useful occupa- 
tional pamphlets and books issued by the 
Institute under Mrs. Woodhouse’s direction 
have been reviewed in OCCUPATIONS. 

CLARENCE W. FAILor (‘Vocational Guid- 
ance Through a Careers Club’) is Director 
of the recently established Department of 
Vocational Guidance and Placement at Pro- 
viso High School, located in suburban Chi- 
cago. Mr. Failor contributed a paper on 
“Enlisting Teacher Interest’’ to the Decem- 
ber, 1935 issue of OCCUPATIONS. He is now 
at work on his doctoral dissertation, “The 
Personnel of Consumer Cooperatives,” spon 
sored by National Cooperatives, Inc 





Your BIGGEST Job 


Help students save a year or two by decid- 
ing now and preparing for a life's work that 
suits and pleases them 


COMMONWEALTH 


Vocational Guidance 





MONOGRAPH LIBRARY 


A boon to every counselor and teacher— 
Contains up-to-date facts and as complete data 
as is available about 75 live vocations and 
trades for men and women 


Send today sure—you won't regret it—for 
a Free Circular about this most modern 


method. 


THE COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO., INC. 
249 Railway Exchange Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Just Published 


OCCUPATIONAL 
LIFE 


A Work Guide for Students 
By VERL A. TEETER 
60 cents 


A work-guide for high school students cover- 
ing self-analysis, choice of an occupation, and 
study of major types of vocations and meth- 
ods of securing and keeping a position. The 
book is thoroughly practical and adapted to 
everyday needs. A typical comment: “You 
have done a good job and your book will 
represent a real contribution, . . . you have 
made it intriguing by the wide use of varied 
and interesting tA one 

—Harry C. McKown. 

Write for further information 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





Vocations for the Visually 
Handicapped 


By Louise Wilber, Ed. D. 


Vocational counselors confronted by 
the special problem of visually handi- 
capped students, will find this book 
full of sound suggestions and useful 
information—the most comprehensive 
work hitherto published on this subject. 


* 
Price postpaid, $2.25 
° 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLIND, INC. 


15 West 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











YAMDSS 


Fool of 100/ Uses 


Vocational directors, counselors 
and instructors all praise the 






versatility and smooth perform- 
ance of this safe, efficient, 
modern tool. Workers are de- 
lighted with the many inter- 
esting jobs they can do 
with the Handee; in 
reality, a Whole Shop 
Full of Tools in One. $10.75 
Uses 200 different ac- and up 
cessories. Postpaid U.S.A. 
8 Accessories Free 


Grinds, Drills, Cuts, Polishes, Carves, 


Routs, Saws, Sands, Sharpens, Engraves. 
For work on all metals, alloys, Bakelite, bronze, 
glass, resins, wood, horn, bone, stone, etc. Plugs 
in any electric socket AC or DC, 110 volts. 
Weighs 1 pound. 13,000 r.p.m. 


De Luxe Model 

Fastest and most powerful tool for its type 
and weight, 12 ounces. 25,000 r.p.m. 

Order elther Model on 10 day?’ 
trial or send for free catalog. 


Free to Instructors 
Unusual Craftsman’s Project 
Book “Pleasure and Profit 
with a Handee” contains easy 
working plans for many in- 
teresting and Drojecta. 
Regular price, 25c. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


$18.50 101 Ww. @ St., Dept. AT 
Postpald . Monroe . 
6 Accessories Free CHICAGO, ILL. 



























A HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


2ist edition, May 1937, 1184 pages, 4000 schools, 
250 illustrations, 14 maps, round corners, 
silk cloth, $6.00 

Evidence of wide use and appreciation 
is shown in letters received from author- 
itative sources the world over. 

Margaret Mead, Anthropologist and 
Author, Bajoeng Gede, Bali, Netherlands 
Indies, writes: “I can think of no better 
way of measuring the changes which have 
occurred in educational thought since leav- 
ing the United States, almost two years ago, 
than a glimpse into your Handbook, if you 
would not mind sending it so far away, as 
I shall be in Bali for some months.” 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE 


Lists and classifies by type and locality the 
more important Boarding Schools and Junior 
Colleges—Boys, Girls, Coeducational. 2d edition, 
1937, 132 pages, 700 schools, 14 maps, 97 illus- 
trations, cover in color. Single copies 25 cents, 
liberal discount on quantity. 








Write for Table of Contents. If you write on your 
letterhead, examination copy of either will be 
sent on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 











